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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iuivsrratep WKLY. 


The number for March 27th is an Easter Number. It opens 
with an illustration by Jessin SHEPHERD, accompanying a poem en- 
titled : : 

EASTER FLOWERS, 


by Mary B. Warrenay. : : 

The Rev. R Heser Newton, D.D., contributes an interesting 
article on the All-Souls’ Summer Home for Children : ManrGakgT 
E. Sanosrer writes on“ The Pearl of Daus” (the Sabbath). 

PROFESSIONAL PRIDE, 
Frow tar Paistine ny J. G. Brows, N.A, 

is the title of the principal illustration, : ; 

Other notable contents are,” Diamond cut Diamond, an April- 
fool Story,” by Xexos Crank; * Minerals and Fossils,” in the 
‘Young Collector Series ; and the seventh instalmeadt of “ The 
Household of Glen Hoilu,” hy Lucy Cc Lit..tF. - 

A SUPPLEMENT confains an excellent article on “ Manual Educa- 
tion,” by Cuarces H. Ham. 
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PORTRAITS OF REPUBLICAN LEADERS. 


HE portraits which the WEEKLY is publishing of 
Republicans who are mentioned for the Presi- 
dential nomination are accompanied by accurate and 
friendly memoirs. There can be.no similar series of 
Democratic candidates, for there is no one seriously 
suggested for the nomination upon that side except 
Mr. CLEVELAND, who seems to be, as Mr. HAMPDEN 
Ross is reported to have said, the only available can- 
didate for the Democratic party. Such a remark, 
however, implies that it is Mr. CLEVELAND, and not 
his party, in whom the country has confidence. On 
the other side there is a conééurse of candidates, no 
one of whom is especially prominent. The New York 
Tribune, which atfects friendliness for all, and which 
is aiming at the nomination of Mr. BLAINE, imme- 
diately upon the publication of his Florence letter 
printed a long communication showing thé weakness 
of every other candidate, and follows it with editorial 
statements to the effect that Republican sentiment 
agrees upon none of the many excellent gentlemen 
mentioned. The fact is evident, and the obvious con- 
clusion is that Mr. BLAINE is the only candidate upon 
whom the party can unite. The Tribune says that 
no name mentioned has been received with enthusi- 
asm, The candidates are ‘‘ favorite sons,” while there 
is but one party favorite. For the first time in the 
history of the party, if Mr. BLAINE’s name should be 
withheld, there will be no dominating name present- 
ed to the Convention. In 1856 FREMONT was plain- 
ly the favorite; in 1860 SEwaRD was the chief name; 
in 1864, LINCOLN; in 1868 and 1872, GRANT; in 1876, 
BLAINE; in 1880,GRANT; and in 1884, BLAINE. 

In this situation there is naturally great interest 
in all the candidates who are mentioned in the dif- 
ferent States, and the information which our me- 
moirs supply will be very useful. Thus the sketch of 
Senator ALLISON, the first of the series, gives a clear- 
er view of his public life than could be readily found 
elsewhere. It shows him. fo be a trained public man, 
especially ‘in fiscal and economical questions, but well 
informed upon all, a man of untiring industry, of 
cool temperament, and of great equanimity, free from 
entangling alliances with party factions, a sound, 
safe, and generally acceptable man to his party, but 
who has made no very marked or definite impression 
upon the country. Senator SHERMAN is perhaps the 
most conspicuous of the candidates, from his long and 
prominent public service and his frank desire of the 
nomination. He is a man of unquestionable ability, 
but too obviously a politician; that is to say, his 
views seem to be based less upon profound convic- 
tion than upon perception of the inclination of party 
opinion. While thus very prominent in the party, 
he appears to be led by it rather than to lead it. Mr. 
RoBERT T. LINCOLN’s emphatic statement that while 
he hopes to retain and manifest an interest in public 
affairs, ‘‘my interest will never again be official,” is 
entirely disregarded, and he is declared by the larger 
number of voices to be, after Mr. BLAINE, the choice 
of Pennsylvania and Minnesota. The suggestion of 
his name is due to the veneration for his father’s 
memory, because, while an excellent Secretary of 
War and a most worthy gentleman, he cannot be 
said to have made a national name. General Haw- 
LEY, the upright man, the brave soldier, the honest 
statesman, the foe of a corrupt lobby, would have 
more elements of enthusiasm in his candidacy than 
any of the gentlemen named. 

The amiability and tact and cultivated intelli- 
gence of Mr. DEPEW have made him a party favor- 
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ite in New York, where he is by far the most popular 
of Republican leaders. Mr. Evarts, Mr. Hiscock, 
Mr. Piatt, Mr. Morton, Mr. CORNELL, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. RoBERTSON, Mr. HusTED, could not compete with 
Mr. DEPEW in this respect. Ex-Senator HARRISON 
is apparently the choice of Indiana, where ex-State 
Senator FouLKE, the president of the Civil Service 
Reform Association, and with Mr. Swirt the leader 
of the independents, has just declared in a speech 
before a Lincoln League that if the steadfast patriot- 
ism of 1861 is to be’ restored, it must be done by the 
party of ‘“‘ LINcoLN and SUMNER, of GRANT and Mor- 
TON.” This is important, because Indiana is a doubt- 
ful State, and its independent vote will be cast for 
the Republican candidate if he be not Mr. BLAINE. 
In Indiana also Judge GRESHAM has a strong fol- 
lowing. But Senator Harrison evidently has ‘‘ the 
machine” on his side. He is not much known to the 
country, while Judge GRESHAM is denounced by such 
party organs as the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette 
as too acceptable to mugwumps. When this is the 
condition of a party on the 1st of April, and the 


nomination is to be made in June, the result cannot | 


be forecast. To-day ‘‘the nomination is anybody’s,” 


and that is precisely the situation in which, unless - 


some other candidate gains an early and decisive 
lead, Mr. BLatne’s name is likely to be thrown into 
the Convention, securing the nomination by a hurrah, 
and leaving him to decide, what he has not yet said, 
whether he will accept it. ‘ 





ELECTIONEERING OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


THE exposure of the scheme to convert postmasters 
into local political spies for the benefit of the party 
of administration promptly arrested public attention 
and compelled a change in the plan of operations. 
The scandal was immediately apparent, and the ex- 
posure has been of great service. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ana the Public Printer are, we 
believe, amiable and excellent gentlemen. But the 
time has come for amiable and excellent gentlemen 
in the public service to understand that their private 
excellence will not excuse prostitution of the public 
service to party purposes, nor shield them from re- 
buke. The pretexts and subterfuges under which 
such offences skulk are of no use. It is perfectly 
proper that a party ‘committee should circulate party 
documents, and to that end ascertain the names of 
persons to whom they are to be sent. But it is a 
gross outrage that public officers should practically 
direct other public officers to do this work, and that 
is substantially what Mr. MAYNARD and Mr. BENEDICT 
did in giving their names as references to the com- 
mittee. They can no more escape responsibility un- 
der the plea that they used no coercion than Senator 
HALE can escape responsibility for the assessment cir- 
culars of a dozen years ago under the plea that they 
invited voluntary contributions. The names of pub- 
lic officers are sought in such enterprises for the very 
purpose of coercion. Voluntary contributions in Sen- 
ator HALE’s case, and voluntary service in the case 
of Secretary MAYNARD, are impossible. In both cases 
obedience is compulsory, and if these gentlemen do 
not know it, they are in politics singularly innocent. 
But if they do know it— 

It seems, however, that exposure and remonstrance 
have not prevented the issue of the circulars. The 
Sun prints the circular in the form in which its cor- 
respondent at Watertown says that it has been sent 
to the office-holders in northern New York. The cir- 
cular is not now signed by Messrs. MAYNARD and 
BENEDICT, but they, are mentioned as having referred 
the committee to the persons who receive the circular 
as good sources of information. If this statement be 
correct—and it is evidently not improbable—the pro- 
ceeding is no less a scandalous abuse of the public 
service and a high offence upon the part of those offi- 
cers toward their chief. It is putting the service into 
politics in a manner which flouts and defies the Pre- 
sident’s warning, and it discredits and ridicules his 
public declarations. More than that, it is a public 
wrong in its diversion, under what is a virtual threat, 
and what is understood as such, of public officers 
from their public duty. It is just what the resolu- 
tions of the Civil Service Reform Association declare 
it to be—the employment of public officers as the 
electioneering agents of a party. The participation 
of the Republican Commissioner of Pensions in the 
campaign of 1884 was justly denounced as an offence 
of the same kind, and the indirect way in which the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury engages in the 
business deceives nobody, and does not lessen the 
offence. 

We have no doubt that the President first learned 
of this performance from the newspapers. As Mr. 
SEWARD used to say, a President is easily deceived 
and secluded from information. In the same way 
we do not doubt that the efforts to dislodge Postmaster 
PEARSON have been largely concealed from the Presi- 
dent. But the statements now published in regard 
to this circular are too important to be disregarded. 
When a circular is printed which, if authentic, prac- 
tically places the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in the position of requesting public officers to beeome 
electioneering agents for an administration the head 





‘cers of the government. 
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of which declares that such officers should not be 
electioneering agents, it seems to us that the head of 
the administration is bound to ascertain the facts, 
and if they are as alleged, to show in the most public 
and unmistakable manner his disapproval. Silence 
and inaction can be interpreted by the subordinate 
officers of the administration in one way only. If 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury can engage in 
this kind of campaign work without censure and with 
implied approval, every postmaster and subordinate 
officer in the country is justified in believing not only 
that he may do likewise, but the more zealously the 
better. The difficulties of the administration in ad- 
vancing the interests of this reform have been con- 
stantly known and acknowledged by its warmest 
friends. That everything cannot be done at once, 
and that Rome was not built in a day, they have not 
doubted. But they do not admit that, because every- 
thing cannot be done everywhere at once, flagrant 
individual abuses are to be tolerated, and that the dis- 
tinct warnings of the Executive are to be contemptu- 
ously disregarded without notice or reproof. 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION, 

THE committee representing the Grand Army of 
the Republic of the city of New York have severely 
condemned the conduct of Mayor HEWITT in oppos- 
ing the passage of a bill providing that war veterans 
should not be removed from civil office except for 
cause, after a hearing. But if such a bill is to be 
passed, why should its operation be confined to a cer- 
tain class of employés? If it be a wrong to remove — 
a civil officer without a cause alleged and a hearing, 
it is a wrong to which every such officer is now ex- 
posed. And why should not all honest and efficient 
public servants be equally protected? One of the 
fatal objections to such a bill is that it is class legis- 
lation in the most offensive sense, because it discrim- 
inates against honest, industrious, and efficient offi- 
It is a signal insult to 
patriotic veterans in the Custom-house or Post-office 
service to assume that they desire favors at the ex- 
pense of their comrades. If they approve the bill, 
it is only fair to believe that they desire to see its 
advantages extended to their associates engaged in 
equally honorable and effective service with them- 
selves. 

But what does the bill itself mean? Cause is to be 
alleged, and there is to be a hearing in defence. Be- 
fore whom? Before the officer who alleges the cause! 
That, of course, is idle. Either there must be a trial, 
with all the forms of legal evidence, or the judgment 
of the appointing officer must decide. If the first 
course should be adopted, what would become of the 
service? If nobody could be removed for negligence, 
or indolence, or unpunctuality, or stupidity, or ill 
manners, or incompetency, or for any of the similar 
faults which should not be permitted in the public 
service, without witnesses and affidavits and the rules 
of legal evidence, the appointing officer would not 
attempt to purge his office, and official discipline and 
efficiency would largely disappear. It is true that 
wanton, arbitrary, and merely political removals are 
still made, to the great detriment of the service. 
They are flagrant abuses. They are of the very sub- 
stance of the spoils system which reform would cor- 
rect. But the question is not whether such removals, 
whether of veterans or of civilians, are outrages and 
wrongs which ought not to be tolerated, because that 
is not doubted by intelligent men, but whether the 
wise remedy lies in the provision that nobody shall 
be removed without a legal trial. That is the sub- 
stance of the proposed relief. The head of an office 


‘sees that a clerk is lazy and blundering, and that he 


delays and perplexes the office work. The bill pro- 
‘poses that when he is satisfied of these facts, instead 
of quietly dismissing the offender, he shall draw up 
an indictment, serve it, hear excuses and arguments, 
and then either renew his own decision or retain the 
offender because he cannot legally prove what he 
knows. 

This is absurd. The method which is approved by 
most civil service reformers is to destroy as far as 
practicable all inducements for wanton removal by 
extending the reformed service and preventing arbi- 
trary appointments. Take, for instance, the present 
reformed system. It-includes about 15,000 places, 
distributed mainly among certain Custom-houses and 
Post-offices. Place at the head of each of them a real 
reformer, or a man who knows that he will be re- 
moved if he does not honestly enforce the system, 
then in that office, as a rule, no man will be appoint- 
ed by personal favor, and none will be dismissed for 
political reasons. If an arbitrary and unjust re- 
moval should be sometimes made, it would be a case, 
as in private business, which no law or regulation 
could prevent. This is a method which does not 


‘threaten the discipline of the service, and which gives 


every veteran and civilian the same security which 
he would have in private service. But to provide 
that removal shall be made only after what is either 
a sheer farce or an actual trial in a court of: law is 
seriously to injure the service and the officers that 
are sought to be benefited. Undoubtedly, until the 
just method is enforced, the outrage of political re- 
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moval will continue. gb ot sure should be 
corrected, not in a manner surely confuse 


and disorganize the service, but i in conformity to the 
sound and conservative principles of an efficient and 
honorable service. 





OPENING OKLAHOMA. 


THE vast domain of Oklahoma will be and should 
be made accessible to settlers. Upon this point there 
is no serious difference of opinion. For that very 
reason, however, it is all the more necessary that the 
method of accomplishing the result should be very 
carefully considered in order to prevent the necessi- 
ty of the step being made a pretext for wrong of any 
kind. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs seems to 
be bent, however, upon a scheme which is open to 
the gravest objection. He urges in his annual re- 
port, and for the third time, that the Indians west of 
this district should be removed into it. Last sum- 
mer.the President and Secretary LaMar requested 
Professor PAINTER, one of the most devoted and in- 
telligent and experienced friends of the Indians, to 
report whether this course was advisable. He went 
to the Oklahoma district, passed twice through its 
whole length and across it, and studied carefully the 
whole subject. There could have been no better man 
for the purpose, and his investigation and report are 
free from any suspicion of personal or political or in- 
terested bias of any kind. 

Professor PAINTER states that the proposed remov- 
al would be a very great wrong to the Indians, who 
are not only living upon lands to which they hold 
an unextinguished title, but have taken deep root, 
building homes and cultivating farms. The lands 

to which they would go are not so good as those 
thet occupy, and they are strongly averse to remov- 
al. Oklahoma should be opened to settlement by 
consent of the Seminoles and Creeks, and Professor 
PaINTER thinks that this could be done gars oe a 
fair price were offered above the thirty cents per 
which we paid for it for the settlement of the ‘indians 
upon it. The Commissioner recommends that a com- 
mission should treat with the Indians to secure their 
consent to removal. But this, Professor PaInrER 
says, simply means, as Mr. J. P. Dunn, Jun., states in 
his Mountain Massacres : 

“The President is authorized and vig to drive the Ind- 
ians from their native homes, and place them on unhealthy and 
uncongenial reservations, whenever sufficient political influence 
has been brought to bear upon the Commissioner of Indian. Af- 
fairs or the Secretary of the Interior, by men who desire the lands 
of any tribe, to induce a recommendation for their removal. Pro- 
vided that, before any tribe shall be removed, the members thereof 


shall be bullied, cajoled, or defrauded into consenting to the re- 
moval,” 


Our Indian wars have generally arisen from the 
irritation produced by such forcible removals, and 
nothing could more discredit with the Indians the 
national good faith than now, after the passage of the 
severalty law, and when they are happily settled, to 
compel them to remove in order that the lands which 
they have improved and to which they are attached 
can be seized by greedy white settlers. The list of 
Indian outrages is so long and so black that in deal- 
ing with the race under the new laws, which are due 
to an awakened national sense of justice, extreme 
care should be taken to confirm such confidence as 
the Indians may still retain in our honesty. The 
reservations are to be broken up, nor is it desirable 
to save them. But in making the great change we 
must, have the courage and the honor to defend the 
Indians against ourselves. Their homes must be se- 
cured upon their best lands, and enough must be re- 


served for them to fulfil our present humane and 


wise policy of giving them the means of achieving 
their civilization. Upon this question of the Okla- 
homa lands the greatest attention should be paid by 
Congress to the views of those who, like Professor 
PaINTER and the Indian Rights Association, have 
made a complete and disinterested study of the sub- 
ject, and with a friendly regard for the Indians. 





AUTHORS AT WASHINGTON. 


WHILe, as Mr. IRVING said to the cadets, the English joy- 
bells were ringing because at last the British had captured 
West Point, the friends of international justice were re- 
joicing because an American army had captured Washing- 
ton. For Washington—or Congress—has hitherto toler- 
ated an extraordinary wrong to the American author, com- 
pelling him to work at a disadvantage ander which no oth- 
er American citizen labors—that of offering his products in 
a market where foreign products of the same kind can be 

had for nothing. The saceess of the Authors’ Readings in 
New York last November a similar enterprise 
in Washington, which was not.only sycceasfal as an inter- 
esting entertainment, but brought the authors and Con- 
gress face to face. 

In his introductory address Mr. STEDMAN put. the argu- 
ment so clearly and felicitously and in such admirable tem- 


per that, when he had ended, the case was already half won, 
and when the authors by the selections which read 
reminded Congress that in their works a disti1 e Amer- 


ican literature was srearng goer etre and wnaaer 
difficulties, the other half should have been secure. 
conversations. of 


with the authors, and the arguments of the authors before 


the Senate committee, showed that the demands of the 
proposed international copyright law were entirely rea- 
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sonable, implying complete knowledge of the situation, and 
a sincere desire to regard every interest. 

It was a happy culmination of the visit of the authors 
that Senator CuHace introduced in the Senate, and Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE in the House, the bill which has the sup- 
port of authors, publishers, and manufacturers of books. 
It is, of course, as all such bills must be, a compromise, but 
for the first time in the long history of the movement there 
is a cordial common understanding. There is also a strong 
and intelligent public opinion and demand upon the sub- 
ject, and this fortunate result is largely due to the good 
sense of the guild of letters, which now gladly welcomes 
even a partial recognition of the principle without demand- 
ing an absolute and complete practical acknowledgment of 
it in every particular. Senator CHacE is sincerely inter- 
ested in the good work, and will not suffer his bill to be 
thrust aside. 





‘‘HARPER” FOR APRIL. 


“ Harper” for April, whichis just published, contains Mr. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S second Study of the Great 
West, which deals with social and economic topics in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. It is characterized by the same 
acuteness of observation, generous sympathy, and Ameri- 
can sagacity and feeling which distinguished the opening 
paper, with the charming gayety of style which belongs to 
Mr. WaRNER. The r confirms the impression made by 
the first study that this survey of Western life will be the 
most accurate and valuable that we have. 

M. CoquELIN’s contribution upon acting and authors, 
with its portraits of the famous French playwrights, is a 
striking sketch by one of the chief living actors of a uni- 
versally attractive aspect of contemporary life, and it is 
delightfully supplemented by Mr. ANsTEY’s “Humors of a 
Minor Theatre” in London, which is a very entertaining 
glimpse of the English stage and audience. Mr. Larcapio 
Hrarn’s “Chita, a Memory of Last Island,” is a pic- 
turesque and powerful romance of the Gulf of Mexico, 
which, apart from its essential qualities, is interesting as 
an illustration of the awakening literary impulse of the 
Southern part of the country. It is well contrasted with 
Mr. WELCcH’s copiously illustrated: and instructive paper 
upon Columbus, Ohio, and with Colonel Krxq’s capital 
“Leavenworth Military School.” 

Mr. BripGMan’s illustrated “ Winter in Algiers” and Mr. 
Grirris’s “ Japanese Ivory Carvings” are papers character- 
istic of the Magazine, aud Mr. Jozi CHANDLER HARRIs’s 
‘““Ananias” is an admirable character sketch of the life that 
he knows so well. ABBEY illustrates an old English song, 
and ALFRED Parsons a sonnet of WoRDSwoRTH, and Du 
MavRIER has one of his keen social sketches. Mrs, Stop- 
DARD, Mrs. HARRIET Prescott SPoFFORD, Dora GOODALE, 
ANDREw LANG, and RicHarp E. Burton are the poets of 
the number, and WILLIAM BLACK is, of course, entirely at 
home in telling a story of Far Lochaber. “ HarPER” meets 
“gweet April,” to which the poet tells us many a thought 
is wedded, with a timely freshness and variety and sug- 
gestiveness—its ancient and perennial qualities. 





MR. SCHURZ UPON THE EMPEROR 
WILLIAM. 


THE career of the late Emperor of Germany will be no- 
where more impressively and wisely interpreted than. by 
CaRL ScHuRZ at the great memorial meeting of Germans 
in New York. Among distinguished men of German birth 
no one represents more signally than Mr. ScuuRz the polit- 
ical sympathies and views which are radically opposed to 
those of the Emperor WILLIAM. His fidelity to them as a 
youth brought him in danger of his life in Germany, and 
led him to adopt America as his home, and as WILLIAM was 
the genius of the German despotism of forty years ago, no 
tribute to him could have the peculiar interest which at- 
tended that of Mr. ScHurRz. 

His address is an admirable illustration of his keen po- 
litical insight, his judicial mind, his candor, his historic in- 
stinet, and his comprehensive intelligence. He said that 
the audience had assembled as American citizens, but with 
a natural pride and tender interest in the land of their 
birth. They were of all political views and sympathies, 
and he himself was among those whom the Emperor had 
driven from their native country. Mr.Scnurz pointed out 
at once the secret of the universal German feeling for the 
Emperor in the fact that under his reign, fulfilling the ar- 
dent hope. of heroic generations, Germany had ceased to be 
@ name, and had become a nation. The figure of WILLIAM 
therefore will stand “in dim mythical splendor’ with that 
of Barparossa. Already before his death he was a na- 


: tional hero, and his past was forgotten in the fond pride of 


Germans in a united Germany. 

Mr. Scuunrz felicitously characterized WILHELM, not as a 
man of genius, but of supreme tact to perceive and to turn 
to thé best account the genius of others. As a youth WiL- 


“LIAM saw Prossia overwhelmed by a state which was the 


product of revolutionary ideas. The only national salva- 
tion lay in the army under unlimited royal power as the 
adversary of the revolution. He accepted a Constitution 
only as the guarantee of absolute royal power, but power 
not for tyranny or self-indulgence, but for the benefit of 
the people. To this use of power, as he conceived it, he 
devoted himself like a day-laborer. His army was ‘im. 
mense. It was a people in arms, and for that reason Ger- 
many is the peace-watch of Europe. The orator’s allusions 
to the present Emperor were full of feeling and hope. No 
sketch of his address can do it any justice. But it was an- 
other illustration of the very great ability of a man who, 
amid the passions of our politics, as in those of an earlier 
day in Germany, maintains the independence and courage 
and fidelity to conscience which are the real bulwarks of 
the republic. 





FIRE-ESCAPES, 


niacin loss of life at the fire in the apartment- 
corner. of Madison Avenue and Eighty-fifth 
Street again emphasizes the striking fact that inventions 
to save life from the increased exposure due to improved 
conveniences of living are still very backward. The dan- 


223 
ger to life is enormously increased by the modern methods 
of building, but there is no greater security in methods of 
escape from danger than there was fifty years ago. The 
convenience of the immense houses now constructed is un- 
doubtedly great, but the apprehension arising from the 
knowledge of the terrible risk is a very serious drawback, 
and there are very many families which prefer the nndoubt- 
ed inconvenience of a longer journey aun: less pleasant 
quarters to the awful possibilities, if not probabilities, of 
the spacious and stately “ flat house.” 

The ordinary fire-escapes are by no means reassuring, 
but, except iron ladders connecting balconies at each story, 
little i is provided. Mr. Putnam, of Lynn, in Massachusetts, 
has exhibited a wet canvas shoot through which the most 
delicate and inflammable materials have. been sent unburt 
in the midst of flames, and apparently his invention would 
provide a practicable and unexposed escape. It has been 
tested, we believe, several times, but such inventions can 
be made generally known and brought into use only by 
coustant care and energy, and a large outlay of money. 

The loss of life by fire in the city of New York seems to 
be so large and so constant, and with the increase of popu- 
lation the herding of people in frail houses is so frequeut, 
that some measures to secure greater protection are becom- 
ing imperative. Already the fear in regard to hotels has 
led to the law requiring ropes to be kept in every room. 
But the true method lies in the other direction, that of fire- 
proof construction. The law which insists upon caring for 
the railway passenger upon his journey in the train should 
not leave him at the end of his journey to the mercies of a 
tinder-box hotel. Hotels, indeed, like theatres, are already 
subject to the law, and the requirement of a strictly fire- 


-preof construction might well become a law, includiug 


strict responsibility of the supervisor of buildings. 





PERSONAL, 


P Tue widow of President GaRFIELD has an annual income of over 
20,000. 

— Lawrence Baggett, as a stage-director, is devoted to details. 
One day he gave an order that displeased him when it was fol- 
lowed the day after, and he ordered a change. The actor ad- 
dressed protested that he was following Mr. Barrett's own in- 
structions of the day before. ‘Yes, I know that,” was the tra- 
gedian’s comment ; “but I’ve lived twenty-four hours since then, 
and this is an age of improvement.” 

—The recent gift of $50,000 from Mr. Henry Cuartzs Lea to 
the Philadelphia I Library is the first step toward making the valu- 
able collection of books in that institution practically free to the 
public. Mr. Lea is well — vag as the author of A History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle A 

—Atma-TaDEMa’s much faliked about new picture, “The Feast 
of Heliogabalus,” is about to be put on exhibition. The artist is 
said to have paid extravagant prices for fresh roses used as mod- 
els in his work. 

—Yale’s new library, the gift of 8. B. Curtenpen, of Brooklyn, 
will be the largest college library building in the country, and 
probably the finest. It will cost $125,000, and is to be ready for 
use in the fall of next year. 

—E.uiorr F. Sueparp, brother-in-law of Cornx.ivs VANDERBILT, 
enters journalism by buying the New York Mail and Express from 
Cyrraus W. Fieup. Mr. Suerarp is 2 man of ideas— pronounced 
ones—and he has the moral courage, too, to stand by his convic- 
tions stanchly. A newspaper managed by him wil] never be un- 
interesting. 

—Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Huca McCutzocs and his good 
wife have been celebrating their golden wedding, all! Washington 
doing them honor. 

—The woman in literature is not afraid of serious themes. Tho 
wife of the English historian Green is writing the life of Henry 
IL, ——— his career as a statesman. 

ULL, a representative of the younger element in Wall 
Street, has been nominated for President of the e Stock-Exchange. 
This seems distinctively the day of the young man, and the day is 
fortunate in oo earnest and high-minded juniors at com- 
mand. The New York Stock-Exchange will lose none of its pres- 
tige with a young man of the stamp of W. L. But at its head. 

—It is a joyous Easter for the widow of General Hancock, her 
friends presenting her with a handsome home in Washington, a 
large three-story brown and white stone structure. 

—Lupwie Bagnay, Germany’s noted tragedian, was a bricklay- 
er’s oe in his boyhood, and was dismissed for incapacity. 

i GiLmors, a ninety - seven - year-oid colored man of 
Lynde, Virginia, never rode on the cars till one day lust week, 
when he started to visit his son at Nashville, Tennessee. The novel 
experience was too much for him; his nervous system went al! to 
pieces, and at the end of his journey he died. * 

—Wiuiam K. Vanpersitt isn’t the only American who boasts 
a $10,000 a year cook. Congressman Witiam L. Scorr is credit- 
ed with the same investment. Mr. Scorr himself gets $5000 a 
year to help make the nation’s laws. 

—Cnaries 8. Rernarr’s large picture called “Une Bpave”. 
(‘‘ Washed Ashore”) has received the firet prize, the Temple Gold 
Medal, at the Philadelphia Art Exhibition, This canvas has al- 
ready ‘been seen in the Paris Salon and at the American Art 
Gallery in New York, and later it will probably be. exhibited in 
Washington. 

—A writer in The Epoch says that the Mattre de Forges, writ- 
ten by Grorcres Onner, “ was played 271 times, and drew over a 
million francs.” The same writer states that. “‘ Oungr, who in- 


. herited a fortune, has gained another by his books and plays. 


He is an incessant worker, although a good deal of a society man. 
As soon as the first warm days appear he quits Paris for his 
a where he. divides his time between work and recrea- 


on collection of J; ceramic art in possession of Pro- 
fessor Morse, of Salem, Massachusetts, has been brought together 
at great labor and expense in ya that it would ultimately 
cS atuait and The qualifications of Professor Morsr 
as and ethnologist, and the unrivalled opportunities 
he had for bringing together these treasures during his long resi- 
dence me in Japan, attest the value and importance of the co'lection. 
In bringing together the collection he has had a fourfold object : 

first, to make it a record from the earliest forms of pottery to 
those of the present day; second, to have every province repre- 
sented in which pottery has been made ; third, to have every 
maker and every of ware represented by a number of 
specimens; and fourth, to have a specimen of every kind of an 
object or utensil made in pottery. Absoluie attainment of all 
these is of course i 0g gp wigan ogg devel gy 


made to secure this collection for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and it needs only the combined efforts of a few wealthy gen- 
Uemen to attain this result. 
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“*THIS,’ SAID LAYELAH, ‘IS THE WAY WE HAVE OF ESCAPING.’” 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER." 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DARK MAIDEN LAYELAH. 


AYELAH at length began to make pointed remarks 
about Almah. 

“ She loves you,” said she, “ and you love her. 
that you do not give each other up?” 

“T would die rather than give up Almab,” said I. 

Layelah smiled. “That sounds strange to the Kosekin,” 
said she, “for here to give up your love and to die are both 
esteemed the greatest possible blessings. But Almah should 
give youup. It is the women with us who make the begin- 
ning. Women generally fall in love first, and it is expected 
that they will tell their love first. The delicacy of a wo- 
man’s feelings makes this natural, for if a man tells his love 
to a woman who does not love him, it shocks her modesty ; 
while if a woman tells a man, he has no modesty to shock.” 

“That is strange,” said I; “but suppose the man does 
not love the woman?” | 

“Why, no woman wants to be loved; she only wants to 
love.” 

At this I felt somewhat bewildered. 

“That,” said Layelah, “is unrequited love, which is the 
chief blessing here, though for my part I am a philosopher, 
and would wish when I love to be loved in return.” 

“ And then,” said I, “ifso, would you give up your lover, 
in accordance with the custom of your country ?” 


How is it 


Layelah’s dark eyes rested on me for a moment with a- 
glance of intense earnestness and profound meaning. She 


drew a long breath, and then said, in a low, tremulous voice, 

“ Never!” 

Layelah was constantly with me, aud at length used to 
come at an earlier time, when Almah was present. Her 
manner toward Almah was full of the usual Kosekin cour- 
tesy and gracious cordiality. She was still intent upon 
learning from me the manners, customs, and principles of 
action of the race to which I belonged. _She had an insatia- 
ble thirst for knowledge, and her curiosity extended to all 
of those great inventions which are the wonder of Christen- 
dom. Locomotives and steamboats were described to her 
under the names of “horses of fire” and “ships of fire”; 
printing was “letters of power’; the electric telegraph, 
“messages of lightning”; the organ, “lute of giants,” and 
soon. Yet, in spite of the eagerness with which she made 
her inquiries, and the diligence with which she noted all 
down, I could see that there was in her mind something 
lying beneath it all—a far more earnest purpose, and a far 
more personal one, than the pursuit of useful knowledge. 

Layelah was watchful _. Almah; she seemed studying 
her to ‘see how far this woman of another race differed 
from the Kosekin. She would often turn from me and 
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talk with Almah for a long time, questioning her about her 
people and their ways. Almah’s manner was somewhat 
reserved, and it was rendered somewhat more so from tlie 
fact that her mind was always full of the prospect of our 
impending doom. Each jom as it came and went brought 
us nearer to that awful time, and the hour was surely com- 
ing when we should be taken to the outer square and to the 
top of the pyramid of sacrifice. 

Once Layelah sat for some time silent and involved in 
thought. At length she began to speak to me. 

“ Almab,” said she, “ is very different from us. She loves 
you and you love her. She ought to give you up. Almah, 
you ought to give up Atam-or, since you love him.” 

Almah looked confused, and made some reply to the effect 
that she belonged to a different race with different customs. 

“But you should follow our customs. You are one of us 
now. You can easily find another who will take him.” 

Almah threw a piteous glance at me and said nothing. 

“T,” said Layelah, “ will take him.” 

She spoke these words with an air of magnanimity, as 
though putting it in the light of a favor to Almah; but 
Almah did not make any reply, and after sqme silence 
Layelah spoke of something else. 

Not long after we were alone together, and Layelah 
retarned to the subject. She referred to Almah’s want of 
sympathy with the manners of the Kosekin, and asserted 

she ought to aim after a separation. 
bz love her,” said I, with great warmth, “and will never 
ve her up.” 

“But she must give you up; it is the woman’s place to 
take the first step. I should be willing to take you.” 

As Layelah said this she looked at me very earnestly, as 
if anxious to see how I accepted this offer. It was for mea 
most embarrassing moment. I loved Almab, but Layelah 
also was most agreeable, and I liked her very much ; indeed, 
so much g0 that I could not bear to say anything that might 
hurt her feelings. Among all the Kosekin there was not 
one who was not infinitely inferior to her in my eyes. Still, 
I loved Almah, and I told her so again, thinking that in this 
way I might repel her without giving offence. 

But Layelah was quite ready with her reply. 

“Tf you love Almah,” said she, “that is the very reason 
why you should marry me.” 

This made me feel more embarrassed than ever. 


I stammered something about my own feelings—the 


manners and customs of my race—and the fear that I had 
of acting against my own principles. 
“Tm afraid it would make you unhappy.” 

“Oh no,” said Layelab, briskly; “on the contrary, it 
would make me very happy indeed.” 

I began to be more and more aghast at this tremendous 
frankness, and was utterly at a lose what to say. 


“ Besides,” I added, « 


“My father,” continued Layelah, “is different from the 
other Kosekin, aud so am I. I seek requital for love, and 
do not think it an evil.” : 

A sudden thonght now suggested itself, and I caught at 
it as a last resort. 

“You have,” said I, “some lover among the Kosekin. 
Why do you not marry him?” 

Layelah smiled. 

“TI have no lover that I love,” said she, “among the 
Kosekin.” 

My feeble effort was thus a miserable failure. I was 
about saying something concerning the Kosekin alphabet, 
or something else of an equally appropriate nature, when 
she prevented me. 

“ Atam-or,” said she, in alow voice... . 

“ Layelah,” said I, with my mind full of confusion. 

“FT love you !” 

She sat looking at me with her beantiful face all aglow, 
her dark-eyes fixed on mine with an intense and eager gaze. 
I looked ag her and said not one single word. Layelah was 
the first to break the awkward silence. _ 

“You love Almah, Atam-or; bit say, do you not love me? 
You smile at me, you meet me always when I come with 
warm greetings, and you seem to enjoy yourself in my society. 
Say, Atam-or, do you not love me ?” 

This was a perilous and a tremendous moment. The fact 
is, I did like Layelah very much indeed, and I wanted to 
tell her so; but my ignorance of the language did not allow 
me to observe those nice distinctions of meaning which exist 
between the words “like” and “love.” I knew no other 
word than the one Kosekin word meaning “love,” aud could 
not think of any meaning “like.” It was, therefore, a very 
trying position for me. 

“ Dear Layelah,” said I, floundering and stammering in 
my confusion, “I love you; I—” 

But here I was interrupted without waiting forany further 
words; the beautiful creature flung her arms around me 
and clung to me with a fond embrace. As for me, I was 
utterly confounded, bewildered, and desperate. I thought 
of my darling Almah, whom alone I loved. It seemed at 
that moment as though I was not only false to her, but as if 
I was even endangering her life. My only thought now was 
to clear up my meaning. 

“Dear Layelah,” said I, as I sat with her arms around 
me, and with my own around her slender waist, “I do not 
want to hurt your feelings.” 

“Oh, Atam-or! oh, my love! never, never did I know such 
bliss as this.” 

Here again I was overwhelmed, but I still persisted in my 
effort. 

“Dear Layelah,” said I, “I love Almah most dearly and 
most tenderly.” 
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+’ Oh, Atam-or, why speak of that?) Tknow 
it well. And so by our Kosekin law you give 
ber up: among aus, lovers never marry. So 
von take me, your own Layelah, and you will 
have me for your bride; and my love for you 
is ten thonsand times stronger than that of 
the cold and melancholy Almah. She may 
marry my papa.” 

This snggestion filled me with disinay 

“Oh no.” said I. * Never, never will I 
give up Almah "" 


“Certainly not.” said Layelah: © you do 
not give her up—she gives you up.” 

She never will,” said 1. 

“Oh ves,” said Layelah; ‘1 will tell her 
that you wish it.” 

“I do not wish it,” said I. ~ I love her, 


and will never give her up.” 

“It's all the same,” said Layelah. * You 
cannot marry her at all. No one will marry 
vou, You and Almah are victims, and the 
State has given you the matchless honor of 
death. Common people who love one another 
may marry if they choose, and take the pun- 
ishment which the law assigns: buat illustri- 
ous victims who love canuet marry, and so, 
my Atam-or, you have ouly me.” 

I need not say that all this was excessively 
embarrassing. I was certainly fond of La- 
velab, and liked her too much to burt her 
feelings. Had I been one of the Kosekin I 
might perhaps have managed better; but 
being a European, a man of the Aryan race— 
being such, and sitting there with the beau- 
tiful Layelah lavishing all her iffections 
upon me—why, it stands to reason that I 
could not have the heart to wound her feel- 
ings in any way. I was taken at an utter 
disadvantage. Never in my life had I heard 
of women taking the initiative. Layelah 
had proposed to me; she would not listen to 
refusal, and I had not the heart to wound 
her. I had made all the fight I could by 
persisting in asserting my love for Almah, 
but all my assertions were brushed lightly 
aside as trivial things. 

Let any gentleman put himself in my 
situation, and ask himself what he would do. 
What would he do if such a thing could 
happen to him at home? But there such 
a thing could not happen, and so there is 
no use in supposing an impossible case. At 
any rate I think I deserve sympathy. Who 
could keep his presence of mind under such 
circumstances? With us a young lady who 
loves one man can easily repel avother 
suitor: but here it was very different, for 
how could I repel Layelah? Could [ turn 
upon her and say * Unhand me”? Could I 
say “ Away! Iam another's”? Of course I 
couldn't; and what's worse, if [had said such 
things Layelah would have smiled me down 
into silence. The fact is, it doesn’t do for 
women to take the initiative—it’s not fair. 
Thad stood a good deal among the Kosekin. 
Their love of darkness, their passion for 
death, their contempt of riches, their yearn- 
ing after unrequited love, their human sac- 
ritices, their cannibalism, all had more or less 
become familiar to me, and I had learned to 
acquiesce in silence ; but now when it came 
to this—that a woman should propose to a 
man—it really was more than a fellow could 
stand. I felt this at that moment very 
forcibly ; but then the worst of it was that 
Layelah was so coufoundedly pretty, and had 
such a nice way with her, that hang me if I 
knew what to say. 

Meanwhile Layelah was not silent; she 
had all her wits about her. 

** Dear papa,” said she, “ would make such 
a nice husband for Almah. He is a widower, 
you know. I could easily persuade him to 
marry her. He always does whatever I ask 
him to do.” 

‘“‘ But victims cannot marry, you said.” 

“No,” said Layelah, sweetly,“ they cannot 
marry one another; but Almah may marry 
dear papa, and then you and I can be mar- 
ried, and it will be all very nice indeed.” 

At this I started away. 

“No,” said I, indignantly, “it won't be 
nice. I’m engaged to be married to Almah, 
and I'm not going to give her up.” 

“Oh, but she gives you up, you know,” 
said Layelah, quietly. 

“Well, but I'm not going to be given 
up.” 

“Why, how unreasonable you are, you 
foolish boy ¥’ said Layelah, in her most ca- 
ressing manner. “ You have nothing at all 
to do with it.” 

At this I was in fresh despair, and then a 
new thought came, which I seized upon. 

“See here,” said I, “why can’t I marry 
both of you? I’m engaged to Almah, and I 
love her better than all the world. Let me 
marry her and you too.” 

At this Layelah laughed long and merrily. 
Peal after peal of laughter, musical and most 
merry, burst from her. It was contagious ; 
I could not help joining in, and so we both 
sat laughing. It was a long time before we 
regained our self-control. 

“Why, that’s downright bigamy!” ex- 
claimed Layelah,with fresh laughter. ““ Why, 
Atam-or, you’re mad!” and so she went off 
again in fresh peals of laughter. It was evi- 
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dent that my preposal was not at all shock- 
ing, but simply comicai, ridiculous, aud in- 
conceivable in its absurdity. It was to her 
what the remark of some despairing beauty 
would be among us who, when pressed by 
two lovers, should express a confased will- 
inguess to marry both. It was evident that 
Layelah accepted it as a ludicrous jest. 

Laughter was all very well, of course; but 
1 was serious, and felt that I ought not to 
part with Layelah without some better un- 
derstanding, and so T ouce more made an 
effort. 

* All this,” said I, in a mournful tone, “is 
a mere mockery. What have I to say about 
love and marriage? If you loved me as you 
say, you wonld not Iaugh, but weep. You 
forget what Lam. Whatam I? A victim, 
and doomed—doomed to a hideous fate—a 
fate of horror unutterable. You cannot even 
begin to imagine the auguish with which I 
look forward to that fate which impends 
over me and Almah. Marriage—idle word! 
What have I to do with marriage? What 
has Almah? There is only one marriage 
before us—the dread marriage with death! 
Why talk of love to the dying? The tre- 
mendous ordeal, the sacrifice, is before us, 
and after that there remains the hideous 
Mista Kosek !” 

At this Layelah sprang up, with her whole 
face and attitude full of life aud energy. 

“I know, I know,” said she, quickly ; “I 
have arranged for all. Your life shall be 
saved. Do you think that I have consented 
to your death? Never! You are mine. I 
will save you. I will show you what we 
can do. You shall escape.” 

“Can you really save me ?” I cried. 

*T can.” 

* What! in spite of the whole nation ?” 

Layelah laughed scornfully. 

* Tecan save you,” said she. “ We can fly. 
There. are other nations beside ours. We 
can find some land amoung the Gojin where 
we can live in peace. The Gojin are no 
like us.” 

* But Almah ?” said I. 

The face of Layelah clouded. 

* Tecan only save you,” said she. 

* Then I will stay and die with Almah,” 
said I, obstinately. 

“What!” said Layelah, “do you not fear 
death ?” 

* Of course I do,” said 1; “but I'd rather 
die than lose Almah.” 

* But iv’s impossible to save both of you.” 

* Then leave me and save Alinah,” said I. 

“What! would you give up your lite for 
Almah ?” 

~ Yes, and a thousand lives,” said I, 

* Why,” said Layelah, “now you talk just 
like the Kosekin. You might as well be one 
of us. You love death for the sake of Al- 
mah. Why not be more like the Kosekin, 
and seek after a separation from Alinah ?” 

Layelah was not at all offended at my 
declaration of love for Almah. She uttered 
these words in a lively tone, and then said 
that it was time for her to go. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
tHE FLYING MONSTER. 


I RETIRED to bed, but could not sleep. 
The offer of escape filled me with excited 
thonghts. These made sleep impossible, and 
as I lay awake I theught that perhaps it 
would be well to Know what might be Laye- 
lah’s plan of escape, for 1 might then make 
use of it to save Almah. I determined to 
tind out all about it on the following jom— 
to question her as to the lands of the Gojin, 
to learn all ber purpose. It might be that 
I could make use of that very plan to save 
Almah; but if not, why then I was resolved 
to remain aud meet my fate with her. If 
Layelah could be induced to take both of 
us, I was of course resolved to go, trusting 
to chance as to the claims of Layelah upon 
me, and determined at all hazards to be 
faithful to Almah; but if she should posi- 
tively refuse to save Almah, then I thought 
it possible that I might be able to find in 
Layelah’s plan of escape something of which 
I might avail myself. I could not imagine 
what it was, but it seemed to me that it 
might be something quite feasible, especial- 
ly for a desperate man. The only thought 
I had was of escape by means of some boat 
over the seas. In a boat I would be at home. 
I could make use of a sail so as to elude pur- 
snit, and could guide myself by the stars. 
The only thing that I wanted to know was 
the situation of the lands of the Gojin. 

On the following jom the Kohen Gadol and 
Layelah came quite early and spent much 
time. I was surprised to see the Kohen Ga- 
dol devoting himself in an absurd fashion 
to Almah. It at once occurred to me that 
Layelah had obtained her father’s co-opera- 
tion in her scheme, and that the old villain 
actually imagined that he could win the 
hand of Almah. To Almah herself I had 
said nothing whatever about the proposal of 
Layelah, so that she was quite ignorant of 
the intentions of her companion ; but it was 
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excessively annoying to me to see such pro- 
ceedings going on under my own eyes. At 
the same time I felt that it would be both 
unwise and uncivil to interfere; and I was 
also quite sure that Almah’s affections were 
not to be diverted from me by any one, much 
less by such an elderly party as the Kohen 
Gadol. It was very trying, however, and, 
in spite of my confidence in Almah, my jea- 
lousy was excited, and I began to think that 
the party of philosophical Radicals were not 
so agreeable as the orthodox cannibals whom 
I tirst met. As for Layelah, she seemed quite 
unconscious of any disturbance in my mind. 
She was as amiable, as sprightly, as inquisi- 
tive, and as affectionate as ever. She even 
outdid herself, and devoted herself to me 
with an abandon that was quite irresistible. 

After Almah had left me, Layelah came 
again, and this time she was alone. 

“IT have come,” said she, “to show you 
the way in which we can escape, whevever 
you decide to do so.” 

It was the thing above all others which I 
wished to know, and therefore I questioned 
her eagerly about it ; but to all of my ques- 
tions she only replied that she would show 
me, and I might judge for myself. 

Layelah led the way, and I followed her. 
We traversed long galleries and vast halls, 
all of which were quite empty. It was the 
sleeping-time, and only those were visible 
who had some duties which kept them up 
later than usual. Faint, twinkling lights 
but feebly illuminated the general gloom. 
At length we came to an immense cavern, 
which was darker than ever, and without 
any lamps at all. Through a vast portal, 
which was closed with a barred gateway, 
the beams of the brilliant aurora penetrated 
and disclosed something of the interior. 

Here Layelah stopped and peered through 
the gloom, while I stood waiting by her side, 
wondering what means of escape could be 
found in this cavern. As I stood I heard 
through the still air the sound as of living 
things. For a time I saw nothing, but at 
length I descried a vast, shadowy form mov- 
ing forward toward the portal, where the 
darkness was less. It was a form of porten- 
tous size and fearful shape, and I could not 
make out at first tlie nature of it. It sur- 
passed all that I had ever seen. Its head 
was large and its jaws long, armed with 
rows of terrible teeth, like those of a croco- 
dile. Its body was of great size. It walked 
on its hind-legs, so as to maintain itself in 
an upright attitude, and in that position its 
height was over twelve feet. But the most 
amazing thing about this monster has yet to 
be told. As it walked its forearms waved 
and fluttered, and I saw descending from 
them what seemed like vast folded leathern 
wings, Which shook and swayed in the air 
at every step. Its pace was about as fast as 
that of a man, and it moved with ease and 
lightness. It seemed like some enormous 
bat, or rather like a winged crocodile, or yet 
again like one of those monstrous dragous 
of which I had read, but in whose actual ex- 
istence I had never believed. Yet here I saw 
one living and moving before me—an actual 
dragon, with the exception of a tail; for that 
appendage, which plays so great a part in all 
the pictures of dragons, had no place here. 
This beast had but a short caudal append- 
age, and all its terrors lay in its jaws and in 
its wings. ; : 

For a moment I stood almost lifeless with 
terror and surprise. Then I shrank back, 
but Layelah laid her hand on my arm. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said she; “ it’s only an 
athaleb.” 

“But won't it—won't it bite?” I asked, 
with a shudder. 

“Oh uo,” said Layelah; “it swallows its 
victuals whole.” 

At this I shrank away still farther. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ said Layelah again. 
“Tts jaws are muzzled, and, besides, it’s a 
tame athaleb. Its jaws are unmuzzled only 
at feeding-time. But this one is very tame. 
There are three or four others in here, and 
all as tame as I am. They all know me. 
Come up nearer; don’t be afraid. These 
athalebs are easily tamed.” 

“How can such tremendous monsters be 
tamed ?” I asked, in an incredulous tone. 

“Oh, man can tame anything. The ath- 
alebs are very docile when they are taken 
young. They are very long-lived. This one 
has been in service here for a hundred sea- 
sons and more.” 

At this I began to regain my confidence, 
and as Layelah moved nearer to the atha- 
leb Laccompanied her. A nearer view, how- 
ever, was by no means reassuring. The 
dragon -look of the athaleb was stronger 
than ever, for I could see that all its body 
was covered with scales. On its neck and 
back was a long ridge of coarse hair, and 
the sweep of its vast arms was enormous. 
It was with a quaking heart that I stood 
near; but the coolness of Layelah reassured 
me, for she went close up, as a boy would go 
up to a tame elephant, and she stroked his 
enormous back, and the monster bent down 
his terrible head and seemed pleased. 
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“ This,” said Layelah, “is the way we have 
of escaping.” 

“This!” I exclaimed, doubtfally. 

“Yes,” said she. “He is trained to the 
service, We can mount on his back, and 
he will fly with us wherever I choose to 
guide him.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, as I shrank back— 
“tly! Do you mean to say that you will 
mount this hideous monster, and trust your- 
self to him?” | 

“ Certainly,” said Layelah, quietly. ‘He 
is very docile. There is harness here with 
which we cau guide him. Should you like 
to see him harnessed ?” 

“Very much indeed,” said I. 

Upon this Layelah walked up to the 
mouster and stroked his breast. The huge 
athaleb at once lay down upon his belly. 
Then she brought two long straps like reins, 
and fastened each to the tip of a projecting 


_ tip of each wing. Then she fastened a col- 
. lar around his neck, to which there was at- 


tached a grappling-iron. 

“We seat ourselves on his back,” said 
Layelah. “I guide with these reius. When 
we land anywhere I fasten him with the 
grapple. He looks dull now, but if I were 


to open the gate and remove his muzzle he 


would be off like the wind.” 

“ But can he carry both of us?” I asked. 

“ Easily,” said Layelah: “He can carry 
three persons without fatigue.” 

“Could you mount on bis back now, and 
show me how you sit ?” 

Layelah readily assented, and mounted 
with the greatest ease, seating herself on 
the broadest part of the back between the 
wings. 

“ Here,” said she, “is room for you. Will 
you not come?” 

For an instant I hesitated; but then the 
sight of her, seated there as coolly as though 
she were on a chair, reassured me, and I 
climbed up also, though not without a shud- 
der. The touch of the fearful monster was 
abhorrent ; but I conquered my disgust and 
seated myself close behind Layelah. Here 
she sat, holding the reins in her hands, with 
the grapple just in front of her; and, seated 
in this position, she went on to explain the 
whole process by which the mighty monster 
was guided through the air. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


WALTER Q. GRESHAM. 


Watter Quintin GRESHAM, whose name is now 
included in every list of the Republicans who are 
likely to be named as candidates for the Presi- 
dency before the National Convention at Chicago 
on June 19th, is one of the most interesting mem- 
bers of the political party of which he has always 
been a zealous adherent. He was born on March 
17, 1833, near Corydon, Harrison County, Indiana. 
His grandfather, Georce GresHam, a Virginian of 
English stock, was a pioneer settler in Indiana in 
1809, an honest, courageous, industrious, and 
pious farmer. Witt1am Gresnay, his eldest son, 
was a man of striking personal beauty, tall, sol- 
dier-like, affable, and naturally popular. To his 
father’s occupation of farmer he added that of a 
cabinet-maker. He married, in 1825, Saran Da- 
vis, who had come to Indiana from Virginia, 
where she was born of Scotch-Irish parents. To 
Witttam and Saran Gresnam was born, eight 
years later, the subject of this sketch. His birth- 
place was a very humble cottage a story and a 
half high, with a kitchen extension. In this same 
cottage Mrs. Gresham still lives, a hale and happy 
woman whom time has treated gently, and here 
she frequently is visited by the son whose career 
she has followed with pardonable pride. Wittiam 
GrresHaM, his father, who had come to be a colonel 
of militia,and was elected Sheriff of Harrison Coun- 
ty the same year that Wa.ter GresHam was born, 
was killed by a desperado, leaving his widow with 
tive children to be provided for out of a moderate 
estate. WALTER grew up to learn the hardships 
of a struggling farmer's life. He obtained such 
educational advantages as were to be derived from 
winter schools, and yearned for the larger oppor- 
tunities of the Corydon seminary. Unusual at- 
tentiveness and aptness helped him forward, and 
having secured a position in the office of the Coun- 
ty Auditor, he earned money enough to enable 
him to attend Bloomington University for two 
years. That was the beginning and the ending 
of his scholarship. But he had formed the habit 
of the student, and while he was filling the office 
of Deputy County Clerk at Corydon he was study- 
ing law with Judge W. A. Porter, a lawyer whose 
careful methods made a lasting impression upon 
his apt pupil. 

In 1854, after three vears of incessant work 
and study, Watter Gresham was admitted to 
the bar, and began, with Tuomas C. Stavcuter, 
the practice of his profession. As he accumu- 
lated business he became interested in politics in 
& country in which law and politics went hand 
inhand. Allying himself with the newly formed 
Republican party, he soon developed as much 
power as a direct, logical, and convincing political 
orator as he had shown in his calm, sound, and 
reasonable arguments in the courts. In 1858 he 
married Miss Matitpa McGrain. The young 
lawyer was then one of the foremost men of his 
party in his section of the State. When the po- 
litical struggle of 1860 came on he was nominated 





‘for the Legislature, and was elected in a district 


that had been controlled by a Democratic major- 
ity of more than 500. This majority he had over- 
come by his manly meeting with his opponent in 
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joint discussions, and so ably did he join issue 
‘with the Democratic candidate that he repeated- 
ly drove him in confusion from the platform. 
In the Legislature he proved a valuable promoter 
of the efforts of Governor Morton to bring the 
militia system of Indiana into a better condition. 
When the war came he favored every effort made 
to avert it by honorable means, and in the hope 
of a peaceful adjustment of differences gave his 
assent in the Legislature to a proposal for a con- 
ference of representatives of the border States at 
Washington. ‘ 

The cry to arms found GresHam a captain of 
militia. He had, besides his small military train- 
ing, a heritage of courage and military tastes. 
Entering the service as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
38th Indiana, he was soon transferred vo the 53d 
Regiment as Colonel, and before he had been 
many months in command had won the esteem 
and confidence of General Grant, then flushed 
with his victory at Donelson, and brought into 
greater prominence by his conduct at. Shiloh. 
Colonel GresHaM participated in all the move- 
ments preceding the siege of Vicksburg, and in 
August, 1863, was, upon the recommendation of 

~ General Grant and General SHerMaN, made a 
Brigadier-General, and put in command of the 
post of Natchez. As post commander he proved 
to be an admirably wise governor, maintaining 
order among the turbulent people, and confront- 
ing a horde of greedy and rapacious cotton thieves 
and speculators with characteristic incorruptibil- 
ity and firmness. In the spring of 1864, at the 
head of a division of the Seventeenth Corps, Army 
of the Tennessee, he joined in the campaign that 
led up to the taking of Atlanta. General McPurr- 
son was his commander, and the two were devoted 
friends. In many actions during the Atlanta 
campaign he exhibited qualities as a soldier that 
won for him the warm admiration of the officers 
whom he obeyed and the soldiers whom he com- 
manded. On July 20th, at Leggett Hill, while 
marching at the head of his command, and well 
in advance, he was wounded by a musket-ball 
that struck him just below the knee. He was 
carried to the rear. General McPHrxson person- 
ally superintended General GresHaM’s removal to 
a place of safety. The next day, after General 
GresHAM had been removed to a distance from 
the field of battle, he was shocked to find himself 
stretched out in a box car alongside of the dead 
body of General McPurrson, who had been killed 
in action soon after they parted. General Gresu- 
am’s wound kept him a close prisoner for more 
than a year. It left him slightly but permanent- 
ly lame. 

Returning to-the practice of his profession, 
with the brevet rank of Major-General conferred 
for gallant: service, he was called upon at New 
Albany in 1866 to accept a nomination for Con- 
gress against Micuar. C. Kerr. | General GReEsH- 
aM made his campaign speeches while on crutch- 
es, but he was defeated in that vear and in 1868, 
when he again ran against Mr. Kerr. He held 
the position of financial agent of Indiana until 
1869, when General Grant tried to draw him into 
the public service by offering him the place of 
Collector of Customs at New Orleans. He de- 
clined that office, and the position of United 
States District Attorney for Indiana. His re- 
fusal of the latter place was characteristic. He 
had gone to Washington to solicit the appoint- 
ment for a personal friend. (General Grant lis- 
tened attentively to his argument. When it was 
concluded, he said, “I have already selected a 
man to be District Attorney for Indiana.” Gen- 
eral GRESHAM was astonished. ‘Who is the 
man ?” he inquired. ‘ Yourself,” was the unex- 
pected reply. But General Gresham perempto- 
rily refused to accept the honor. He accepted, 
however, in December, 1869, the appointment of 
District Judge for Indiana, which General Grant 
offered him. He occupied the bench with credit 
to his profession and honor to himself, speedily 
winning « name for fearlessness, impartiality, 
firmness, soundness, and integrity. 

His name became known beyond the bounds of 
his State, and his wisdom and ability secured for 
him favorable mention as a member of the cabi- 
net of President GarrixLp. Contentions within 
the Republican party in Indiana compelled the 
abandonment of General GresHaM as a cabinet 
officer. In April, 1883, after the death of Post- 
master-General T. O. Howr, President ARTHUR 
selected General GresHAM as his successor. He 
left the bench, changed his residence at Evans- 
ville for one at Washington, and until Septem- 
ber, 1884, devoted himself to the exacting duties 
of his new office with a diligence and an exec- 
utive ability that soon won for him the highest 
praise. After the death of Secretary of the 
Treasury Fouger, President ArTrHUR transferred 
General GresHaM to that position. He held the 
Treasury portfolio for one month and two days, 
when he retired from the cabinet. He was then 
fifty-two. While associated with President Ar- 
THUR he had won that gentleman's entire confi- 
dence and esteem, and when, in December, 1884, 
Judge Daummonp retired from the office of United 
States Circuit Judge, General GresHamM was re- 
stored to a position which was altogether con- 
genial. 

In person General GresHam is attractive, and 
his attractiveness is of a kind that grows upon 
acquaintance. While giving the impression to 
strangers of a man of reserve, he soon develops 
a genial and sunny side to those who approach 
him. He has no “ pride of office.” As Postmas- 
ter-General he was far more considerate and at- 
tentive to visitors than many of his subordinates. 
His fearlessness and promptness of judgment 
were a terror to sharps and schemers. Tall, 
inclined to spareness, with dark hair and beard 
and clear brown eyes, he is a man of dignified 
presence, modest, self-possessed, and gentle in 
conversation. He is popular at home. In 1884, 
during the canvassing that preceded the Conven- 
tion at Chicago, he was voted for by a part of 
the Indiana delegation as their preference for the 
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Presidency. -But the contentions of State fac- 
tions, resulting in the persistent division of the 
votes of Indiana between General GresHaM and 
Greneral Harrison, destroyed the chances of either 
of those “ favorite sons” of the State in the bal- 
loting. The division is not yet healed, It may 
assert itself again in the coming State Conven- 
tion. If it should be closed up, and Indiana 
should present a united delegation for General 
GresnaM, it is far from improbable that the Re- 
publicans will have a candidate for President 
who will present strong inducements to all mem- 
bers of that party for zealous support. 





RIDING FOR HIS LIFE, 


Tue Satsika or Blackfeet Indians have a great 
reputation for bravery, but a sinister fame for 
horse-thieving, gambling, and guerilla warfare. 
They belong to the Algonquin branch of the red- 
skins of North America, according to the stu- 
dents of the difficult tongues of the Indians, who 
found it necessary long ago to make certain 
divisions among the Indians with respect to their 
speech. What is more certain is that they be- 
long geographically along the course of the Sas- 
katchewan River, although they are now spread 
through Wyoming and Montana down to the 
Missouri River ‘and the Yellowstone. They can 
be separated into the true Satsika, the Kena or 
Bloods, a third band called Piegans, from a 
famous leader, and a fourth, called the Robes. 
Ten or fifteen years ago the Blackfeet in the 
United States were reckoned at 7500, and those 
in Canada at 6000, but the wildness of their 
bands and their roving disposition made an exact 
census impossible. 

Their location on both sides of the line gives 
the Blackfeet opportunity to commit crimes in 
Canada and escape into the United States, and 
vice versa. Hence the authorities have a great 
deal of trouble in securing the persons of crimi- 
nals. Qur illustration shows an exciting race for 
life on the part of a Satsika accused of murder, 
who is trying to escape from the mounted Cana- 
dian police, and is doing his utmost to get across 
the line before his pursuers close on him. The 
troopers wear the forage cap famiiiar in London 
streets, which is kept like a small mustard plas- 
ter on one side of the English soldier’s head. 
The officer has the frogged coat of the British 
ofticer of the line, and wears on his head a vari- 
ant on the Scotch cap. He also has a Scotch 
face, whilst the troopers have physiognomies that 
may be either Irish or Scotch, The horses and 
accoutrements form a contrast with those of the 
Blackfoot, who, using neither saddle nor stirrup, 
and merely a halter for a bridle, represents the 
wild man of the West, with his impedimenta re- 
duced to the smallest weight and conipass. The 
rifles lie across the saddles of the police, and all 
hands flourish the deadly six-shooter. It is all 
up with the Satsika, and that he knows it ap- 
pears from his uplifted left hand, and the stoical 
look on his face of having been run to earth at 
last. 4 
Mr. Freperié Rewincton, the artist, who has 
cauglit with singular felicity the rush and endur- 
ance of horses at full speed, made his acquaint- 
ance with h in a very practical way on 
a ranch in the far West. Visitors to the late 
exhibition of water-colors at the Academy of 
Design will remember this picture in colors 
hanging in the corridor. There is a moral con- 
cealed in the scene which the observer may pos- 
sibly overlook if it is not mentioned. The only 
accessories to the grim scene are skulls of buffa- 
loes, the chief support of Indians of this type. 
Their food has been slaughtered mercilessly by 
the arms of precision invented by the whites, and 


the Blackfeet, unwilling and in most cases unable - 


to settle down as farmers and citizens, owing to 
their inherited nature and the absence of those 
traits which permit white men to thrive in re- 
gions swept bare of game, are forced to plunder 
or to starve. 





WRECK OF THE ‘“* WEST INDIA 
FAST MAIL” 


Tue railway disaster which we illustrate this 
week is distinguished even among the frequent 
and shocking events which have recently been 
put upon pictorial record in these columns. Every 
car in the train was instantly wrecked, The guil- 
lotine works no more quickly than the first crash, 
which killed nineteen persons. Six more speedily 
died, and the telegraph reported a list of thirty- 
five wounded, of whom several were expected to 
be transferred to the list of dead. One of the 
killed was M. A. Winsur, son of the President of 
the Lehigh Valley Railway, who with a family 
party of twelve was occupying his private car on 
a pleasure journey. 

The train was known as the “Cuban Mail,” 
from New York for Jacksonville. But, as it hap- 
pened, the only cars in the train were Mr. WiL- 
Bur’s, two Pullman palace cars, a first-class pas- 
senger car, and a “ combination,” or baggage and 
smoking car. The mail car, with a dozen others, 
followed in a second section, thus happily lessen- 
ing the disaster. On Saturday, the 17th, the train 
was near Blackshear, Georgia, a little station on 
the Savannah, Florida, and Western Railway, 
about seventy-five miles from Savannah. Ala- 


_bama Creek there crosses the track, and is 


spanned by Hurricane Trestle, which is several 
hundred feet long and thirty feet high, more or 
less. It is customary to pass this trestle slowly, 
but on this Saturday forenoon the pilot section, 
with its light train of picked cars and distin- 
guished passengers, dashed upon Hurricane Tres- 
tle with unusual speed. The locomotive passed 
to firm ground, but the rest of the train crashed 
with the trestle to the clay and rocks of the 
creek’s bed beneath. There was not the least 
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warning. The whole structure instantly col- 
lapsed. It is worth noting that all accounts 
agree upon this, for after some days’ delay it was 
said that the cause of the disaster was not speed 
too fast for the trestle, but a broken axle, which 
let the truck down upon the ties, thus gradually 
tearing the trestle to pieces as the train. passed 
along. 

As the cars struck the ground there was a 
moment of awful stillness ; then arose a frightful 
chorus of groans, of cries for water, and of shouts, 
“We'll all be burned to death!’ The flames 
happily were extinguished ; then nineteen silent 
forms were stretched along the track, and final- 
ly heads and limbs were bandaged. Those ex- 
perienced in such affairs declared the marvel 
was, not that so many suffered, but that so many 
escaped. Never, they declared, had they seen 
cars so wrecked and splintered. . 





IN MEMORY OF GENERAL PAEZ, 


GENKRAL JOSE ANTONIO Pakz, one of the most 
potent factors in the securing by Venezuela and 
the United States of Colombia (formerly New Gra- 
nada), their independence from Spanish dominion, 
twice President and once Dictator of the former 
republic, died in exile in New York on May 6, 
1878. His remains were deposited by his son, 
Colonel Ramon A. Paez, long a well-known resi- 
dent of New York, in a vault in the Marble Cem- 
etery, in Second Street near Second Avenue. © On 
Thursday of last week, fifteen years after his 
funeral, the remains were removed to the Gov- 
ernor’s Room in the City Hall, of which we pre- 
sent an illustration showing them lying there in 
state, guarded by members of the Eleventh Regi- 
iment, who had succeeded those of the Veteran 
Corps of the Seventh Regiment. About the cas- 
ket were draped the United States and Venezue- 
lan flags, and upon it were placed the sword 
presented to the great llanero patriot General by 
the citizens of New York, and many wreaths and 
floral offerings. 

Jost Antonio Paxz was. born at Araure, in the 
Venezuelan province of Barinas, on the 13th of 
June, 1790, and died in his eighty-third year. 
When seventeen an uncle, the parish priest of 
Araure, gave him a large sum of money to de- 
liver to the priest of a parish at some distance. 
Young Patz started on mule-back, with an old 
pistol and an old sword for his defence and that 
of his treasure. Atan inn he told of his charge, 
and had not gone much further on his way when 
he was attacked by three men. One he shot and 
killed, and the others he put to flight. Afraid 
that he would not be able to prove.that he killed 
the man in self-defence, he fled to the anos, ot 
plains, and there secured employment on a cattle 
farm. There he became a magnificent horseman, 
and learned many things of use to him, when he 
raised a force of Hanero cavalry, which defeated 
the Spaniards first at Mata de la Miel, on the 
right bank of the Apure River. 

When the revolution began in April, 1810, 
young Parz volunteered as a private, but soon 
became a sergeant in the cavalry. He shortly, 
finding promotion slow, organized the llanero 
foree. He was made a prisoner by the royalists, 
and condemned to death, but finally escaped. 
Later he came to the conclusion that the patriots 
could not succeed while the Spaniards held the 
plains, and therefore had a corner in horses. He 
went to the plains of Casanare, in New Granada, 
where he raised a band of Ianero cavalry, and 
took it into the province of Apure. In the bat- 
tle at Mata de la Miel, in 1816, he had, says his 
son, in his Wild Scenes in South America, about 
six hundred men against the sixteen hundred 
men and two pieces of artillery under the royal- 
ist leader Don Raraxt Lopez. Parz’s men were 
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both New-Granadians and Venezuelans, and he 
was very popular with them. Lopez was defeat. 
ed again by him a few. months later. Paxz’s 
camp, in 1816, becaine the refuge of a number 
of patriots—single men and women, and families. 

Shortly after having been made commander of 
the revolutionary forces, Paxz again defeated Lo. 
Prez, and captured the city of Achaguas, securing 
the province of Apure, and part of those of Bar. 
nias, in Venezuela, and Casanare, in New Granada, 
The royalist army under La Torre was defeated 
by him in 1817, and shortly Patz recognized the 
authority of the Liberator Simon Botivar. As 
general of division in 1819 he beat the Spanish 
General Moritio. In 1821, by the victory at Cara 
bobo, Bouivar and he secured-the independence 
of Colombia, and he took Puerto Cabello, in Ve- 
nezuela, in 1823. The new government having 
been formed, Parz was chosen to represent Vene- 
zuela in the Senate of what was then Colombia 
Venezuela and New Granada had united in 1820 
in a general Congress, and Simon Bontvar had 
been made President. Having given offence, in 
1826 the House of Representatives decided to 
impeach Patz. He refused to answer the sum- 
mons, and took command of the Venezuelan mil- 
itary. The revolution continued until the return 
from Lima of Botivar, who recognized Paxz as 
chief in Venezuela. That country becoming in- 
dependent in 1829, Parz was chosen President 
the following year. He put down two rebellions 
led by MonaGas, and was re-elected in 1839, to 
be succeeded in 1846 by MonaGas. In 1848 Paz 
led a revolution against MonaGas, was made pris 
oner, and on being released by the Venezuelan 
Congress, came in exile to the United States in 
1850. Eight years later, his many times adver- 
sary being defeated, Pakz was invited to return 
to his native country, and was sent in 1860 as 
Minister .to the United States. He resigned:his 
office at the end of a year, and returning home, 
Was put at the head of the forces to quiet the 
country, He was unsuccessful, and came back 
to New York in 1864. He later spent some time 
in Peru and the Argentine Republic, in each 
country being allowed an important pension, and 
returned to New York the vear before his death. 

Both Colombia and Venezuela for a number of 
years have endeavored to secure Parz’s remains 
In 1882 the Congress of the former country took 
action looking to their removal to Bogota. Ve 
nezuela, then under the rule of President Guzman 
Bianco, who had been a bitter enemy of General 
Parz, resolved to have them also. Buanco order- 
ed all the money then due for vault rent at the 
cemetery in New York paid, and then the Vene- 
zuelan Consul wrote to the superintendent not to 
deliver the remains to any one without, instrue- 
tions from his government. Colonel Parz se- 
cured a temporary injunction, which was finally 
made permanent, restraining the cemetery super 
intendent from letting anybody have the remains 
unless on his order, the law of this State being 
that he alone has a right to dispose of them 
With his assent Colombia had meauwhile voted 
20,000 for the expenses of transferring the 
body to Bogota, the capital. 

The United States was then asked to send a 
war vessel with the remains to Colombia, as it 
has now done to Venezuela. The President of 
the latter country then issued a decree providing 
that all honors should be paid to the remains 
and asked the consent_of Colonel Parz to 
have them taken there. The latter, however, 
decided to let them go to Colombia, but through 
various causes both projects fell through for 
the time, and now, the dead hero’s son agree- 
ing, Venezuela has secured her point, and Parz's 
remains will rest hereafter in Caracas, like those 
of Borivar, his old companion in patriotism, with 
the honors and laurels of three republics cover- 
ing his final tomb. 





A DOWN EASTER. 


Fienp 1n Human Snape. “I trust, sir, that you have enjoyed your ¢rip.” 
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A Comfortable Choir- meeting 
RASTER SUNDAY MORNING AMONG THE MORAVIANS AT BETHI 
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THE TIME TO HATE, 


I wave a friend—I mean, a foe— 
Whom cordially I ought to hate; 
But somehow I-can never seem 
To lay the feud between us straight. 
When apple boughs are full of bloom, 
And Nature loves her fellow-men 
With all the witchery of spring, 
How can you hate a fellow then? 


And then when summer comes, with days 
Full of a long and languid charm, 
When even water-lilies sleep 
On waves without a thought of harm, 
When underneath the shadiest tree 
My hammock hangs in idlest state, 
I were an idiot to get up 
Out of that hammock just to hate. 


Then harvests come. If mine is big, 
I am too happy with my store; 
If small, I’m too much occupied 
With grubbing round to make it more, 
In dim recesses of my mind 
I have no idle hour to spend 
ln hunting up the bitter foe 
Who simply ought to be my friend. 


In winter? Well, in winter—ugh !— 
Who would add hate to winds that freeze ? 
All love and warmth that I can get 
I want in such dull days as these. 
No, no, dear foe; it is no use; 
The struggling year is at an end; 
I cannot hate you if I would, 
And you must turn and be my friend. 
Avice WELLINGTON Ro.Linys. 








A MODERN DIOGENES. 


Tom Witton, so his friends averred, was a trifle 
eccentric, inasmuch as he was in search of an 
ideal. ‘Like Diogenes,” he said, “looking for 
an honest man, only my man happens to be a 
woman; as hard to find, however, in these days 
of electricity as in the time of no light at all. 
When my predecessor is pictured as going about 
with a lantern, it strikes me that there is a slight 
anachronism somewhere. Lanterns were invent- 
ed about King Alfred’s time, weren’t they? But 
the old man had no worse time, with or without 
one, than-I have, You can only judge a girl in 
this age by gas-light.” And so he would ramble 
on and on, the perfect embodiment of cynicism ; 
and judging from the gravity with which he spoke, 
you might imagine that he had studied under the 
great arch-cynic himself. Never had he found, 
declared the young man, a perfectly natural wo- 
man. Their manners, their graces, were all arti- 
ficial and affected ; and although he was reckoned 
somewhat of a flirt, danced well, was agreeable 
company except when talking of his hobby, and 
above all was possessed of an ample income, he 
was discontented. For this reason his friends 
called him eccentric. 

A time had come, however, when he felt that 
something had to be done—he was weary of the 
endless string-pulling of the world. At least so 
he put it; but perhaps he thought too much 
of a certain lithe, graceful form and a pair of 
black eyes that had of late haunted him. One 
particular morning he arose earlier than usual, 
and sat down to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
his breakfast and the paper. But it was not as 
tranquil as he would have it. The thought of a 
party that he had attended the night before was 
in his mind, and a certain face kept constantly 
recurring to his imagination. During the wake- 
ful periods of the night he had considered, with 
true bigotry and cynicism, the various artificiali- 
ties of the young lady, and he had come to the 
conclusion that his ideal existed, if it really did 
exist, only in wild Arcadian pastures, and thither 
he decided to go in search of it. . But how to 
start ?—that was the question. A rather slim 
breakfast had just been despatched, when the 
servant announced “Mr. Grant,” and his chum 


tered. 

“ Hello, old man; how’re things ?” was Grant’s 
greeting. 

The “old man” Jay back in his chair and 
yawned wearily. “Truth is, Sam, I’m tired of 
this lazy life of mine, and am anxious to do some- 
thing. I want to go away into the true haunts 

of nature, and while enjoying the quiet life of 
country simplicity I may also be able to find my 
ideal.” 

Grant looked at his friend curiously for a mo- 
ment, and burst out laughing. ‘ Well, of all 
crazy chaps that I ever met, you are the worst. 
I tell you, d’you want a sinecur> as telegraph 
Operator at seven dollars a week?” (Grant was 
the superintendent of a railroad.) ‘There’s a 
place vacant at a dull little town, Brightville by 
name, of about three thousand people. It’s coun- 
try of the first order. You know telegraphy, and 
if you'll take the job for a few days it ’ll help me 
wonderfully. I'll give you just one week to get 
tired of it, and by that time I can have a good 
man to step right in.” ; 

“At seven dollars per week,” mused Tom. “All 
right--it’s a go! I'll give out that I am going 
travelling, people won’t believe that it’s on busi- 
ness, and I'll see what I can do amid the simple 
rusties. Nearly dying of ennwi now, and—by Jove, 
come to think of it, it’s a glorious scheme!” He 
wanted to get away from that pair of haunting 
black eyes, which threatened to break down his 
barrier of cynicism, and he would have welcomed 
a trip to the south pole, if some one else only 
first suggested it. 

It was arranged. The fashionable world had 
become used to the freaks and fancies of Tom 
Wilton, and was never surprised at what he did, 
always receiving him with open arms on his re- 
turn to its circle. So a week later found the 
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young man of society ticking industriously away 
at a telegraph instrument at the salary of seven 
dollars a week. In order to allay any apprehen- 
sions, it might be said that Brightville was not an 
office where any train despatches were sent, so 
there was no danger of Wilton having a smash- 
up on his hands, and the work that he really did 
do took about two or three hours each day, and 
was done correctly. 

Brightville, as Grant had said, was the name 
of the place; but it belied its name. A more 
stupid place could not well be found. If Wilton 
had been troubled with insomnia, Brightville would 
have cured him of it. It would be hard to state 
the ostensible purpose of its existence, and only 
those who knew or could afford nothing better 
lived there ; the outer world was a terra incognita, 
Parties were a thing unheard of, although a farm- 
er would sometimes awake from his lethargy and 
astonish the natives with a“ huskin’,” or “ house- 
warmin’,” which would be the general topic of 
conversation for days, after which the people 
would relapse into their accustomed dulness. 
There was, however, the “ Star Social Club,” car- 
ried on by the few young men of the village, and 
at the time of Wilton’s arrival flaming red pla- 


- cards announced the first annual ball. The inter- 


est of that event was lost in the advent of the 
young telegraph operator, who formed the gen- 
eral topic of discussion, for the tongues of the 
villagers were decidedly active. Scandal spread 
faster than an epidemic, and if a young man was 
possessed of sufficient courage to accompany a 
girl to church more than once a year, the busy 
prattle of the gossips had them engaged, probably 
before they had even contemplated matrimony. 
The village store that contained the post-office, 
and where, as the sign announced, “ hats, caps, 
dry-goods, notions, hardware, etc., etc.,” were sold, 
was the general rendezvous and the fountain-head 
of gossip. Around the door sat the village wor- 
thies with their chairs tilted back, and while they 
smoked their corn-cob pipes and whittled sticks, 
discussed the young operator. After the first 
week had passed, his faults were found to be 
many and serious, In the first place, a most 
flagrant breach of etiquette had been committed. 
One night, about nine, the village postmaster re- 
lated how he had been aroused by a loud knock- 
ing, and on going down, in dishabille, had found 
the-young man come to pay a social call. “Ter 
think er callin’ a’ that time er night!” muttered 
one. 

“ An’,” continued the fanctionary, “ jes think er 
ther spensive s’gars he smokes. He come in here 
tother day an’ axed fer ther bes’ I had, an’ I 
showed him ther box with that thar cullud pic- 
ter on’t, called ‘ Village Beauties,’ fi’ cents each. 
‘Hain’t yer got no others? sez he, arter he’d 
sniffed one. ‘No,’ sez 1; ‘them is ther kind ez 
ennybody wot wants a good high-price smoke 
pays "bout here.’ He laughs, an’ he sez, ‘ Waal, 
can’t yer git me sum?’ an’! axed him, ‘ How 
much dew yer wanter pay?—a bit?’ He laughs 
agin, an’ he sez, ‘ Waal, git me sum Henry Clays.’ 
So when ther feller with er s’gar samples cums 
‘round I axed him as how much ther Henry Clays 
sol’ fer, an’ he sez, ‘two bits’; an’ so I wen’ ter 
ther young feller, an’ I tol’ him thet ef he wanted 
a box he must gimme the munney, an’, great 
Scott! ef he didn’t fork over a twenty-dollar bill 
outer a lot er others ter pay fer one box er s’gars! 
an’ ev’ry time wot he smokes he puffs away two 
bits’ wuth !” 

“ An’ he wears breeches wot only cum to ther 
knee, an’ a darned big flappin’ worsted hat on top 
er his head,” broke in another voice, while a 
groan went around the assembly at the depravity 
of the young man. 

The week, meantime, passed swiftly to Wilton, 
who travelled about the country, amused at the 
manners and customs of the people. He found 
true Arcadian simplicity, but not that kind for 
which he sought. Farming life did not seem to 
be wholly “ unspotted from the world.” People 
held their own opinions, and they were so differ- 
ent from those Wilton held that he could not 
term them natural ones, so firmly did the new 
Diogenes believe in himself; and he marvelled, 
almost unconsciously, that there was no pair 
of eyes in the whole country as brilliant as a 
pair of which he knew and thought. Truly it 
seemed at times that in seeking his affinity he 
had fled from his true ideal. 

Sunday came, and he went to the little unas- 
suming church where most of the villagers wor- 
shipped. Seated half-way up the aisle, in a stiff- 
backed, uncushioned pew, Wilton became inter- 
ested in the arrivals of the farmers, who brought 
their whole families with them, until he was sud- 
denly attracted by a girl who took a seat a little 
to the left of him. She wore a broad-brimmed 
straw hat with a white dress, simply and plainly 
made, which greatly enhanced her beauty. A 
smiling dimpled face and deep brown eyes looked 
from beneath her hat, and as Tom caught sight 
of them he looked again. Her eyes were of a 

wonderful color, full of life and expression, and 
her hair parted in two waves over her forehead, 
and, caught in a long plait behind, gave an air of 
most charming simplicity. Wilton gazed at her 
intently until she turned and her eyes met his. 
Tom’s heart gave a great bound. Had he found 
what he had searched for? That blush which 
rose to her cheek was natural, and it but added 
to her grace. Was this the true woman? Sev- 
eral times during the sermon his eyes uncon- 
sciously wandered to where sat what he felt was 
his ideal, In his thought he contrasted her with 
Grace Armstrong, the owner of the eyes which 
haunted him, and a dreadful sense of their dif- 
ference oppressed him. What the result of his 
comparison was he would not confess, and amid 
this inner conflict he paid but little attention to 
the exhortation of the good preacher. He tried 
to get a glimpse of her after service, but, as Wil- 
ton poetically put it, she had flown like a nymph 
anxious to regain her native grove. . 
That evening he went again to the church, and 


took the seat that he had occupied in the morn- 
ing. He looked anxiously for the girl, but she 
was not in her pew. He began to fear that she 
was not coming, until the choir rose to sing, and 
there he saw his fair charmer. The choir con- 
sisted of several young girls, and their fresh, 
youthful voices sounded very sweetly to him as 
they sang 


“Abide with me, fast falls the even-tide.” 


Under ordinary circumstances Wilton would have 
felt inclined to criticise the country choir, as the 
lack of training, and even of harmony, was at 
times painfully apparent. Upon this night, how- 
ever, he was fascinated with the idea that he had 
found that for which he had sought so long—a 
perfectly natural woman—and his voice mingled 
with the others. 

At the conclusion of the prayers he hastened 
to the door, in order to have a good view of the 
girl as she came out. As he reached the porch, 
John Marsh, a young man of his acquaintance, 
hurried up to him. “ We're goin’ ter hev a ball 
this week, sir—” he began, when Wilton inter- 
rupted him. 

“Who was that girl in the choir—the third 
from this end?” he asked, hurriedly. 

Marsh colored. “That wuz my gal,” he an- 
swered, bashfully. ‘I brought her here. Her 
name’s Annie Gray.” 

Wilton felt an intense desire to knock the man 
down for daring to claim that charming creature. 
This rough countryman her lover! The thought 
was maddening. 

“Ez I wuz sayin’, sir,” broke in Marsh, “our 
s’ciety, the Star Social Club, ’s goin’ ter give a 
ball this week, an’ I thought p’haps you’d come. 
Course yer can dance. If yer wants, I kin in- 
terduce yer ter my gal. An’ yer jes oughter see 
her waltz!” 

Wilton’s indignation melted into laughter, and 
he was about to reply, when the girl appeared in 
the doorway. How different she seemed to him 
from the other people as she stood with the full 
warm glow of the church behind her, and how 
far above them ! 

Peering forth into the darkness, she cried, “Say, 
John, yer ready?” The young cynic started. 

“See ver nex’ Tuesday, sir. Good-night!” and 
John hastened to obey the summons. Wilton 
watched them curiously as they walked away. 
Somehow Grace Armstrong seemed again to in- 
trude most unpleasantly upon his thoughts, and 
the remembrance of her low rich tones, as con- 
trasted with the strident exclamation of his ideal, 
was exceedingly disagreeable to the young phi- 
losopher. 

“Why do I keep thinking of her?” he mut- 
tered. 

The next two days were filled with the pros- 
pect of meeting Annie Gray, and Tuesday night 
arrived. He pictured her to himself in the same 


gown, so simple and neat, that he had seen her 


in on Sunday, seated apart from the coarse-fea- 
tured country girls of Brightville, conscious of 
her own superiority. What he desired to do 
with his ideal, now that he had found her, puz- 
zied Tom. As he stood before the cracked glass 
of his room and adjusted his immaculate tie, the 
thought came to him, and he wondered why he 
went to all this trouble for a country ball. Be- 
cause he wished to make a good impression upon 
his ideal? Possibly, but the recollection of those 
few words she had spoken jarred upon his mind. 
“Her speech can be corrected,” he thought. 
Then came the troublesome s why 
should it be corrected? had he any interest in 
the girl? Still in doubt, he set out for the hall. 
A transparency over the door announced the so- 
cial event, and several country wagons were be- 
ing relieved of their fair burdens, who gave vent 
to boisterous exclamations of delight and wonder. 
Wilton entered the room that opened directly on 
the street, and looked for a place to put his coat, 
when John Marsh, who had evidently been await- 
img his arrival, came up. 

“‘Howdy,” he remarked, extending a huge fist. 
His suit was certainly unique: light lavender 
trousers, a dress-coat of forty years ago, and a 
brown velvet vest, which was topped by a big white 
bow and a tutn-over collar. He was, moreover, 
pew dressed of any lege room, and Tom 
could searcely repress a smile as he grasped the 
welcoming hand. “Lemme take yer hat an’ 
coat,” offered Marsh, as soon as he could recover 
from his astonishment at Wilton’s dress. 

Tom slipped off his coat and handed it to him, 
and carelessly placed the crush-hat beneath his 
arm. Marsh gazed in wonder at the proceeding, 
but deeming it best not to display ignorance to 
too great an extent, went off with the coat. A 
temporary stand had been erected near one end 
of the hall, and two violins anda wheezy accor- 
dion struggled violently with a waltz. A few 
were dancing when’ Wilton entered, but now 
they had stopped, and stood bashfully around or 
conversed in loud whispers. Tom’s eye wander- 
ed over the assembly for the vision in white, but 
he saw it not. Near him sat a girl with flaming 
red hair, in a very light blue dress, and Tom, af- 
ter watching her coquettishly deal biows with 
her fan that would annihilate an ordinary socie- 
ty man, turned away in for he had an 
eye to the unities. As the heavy tramp of his 
friend announced his return, Tom glanced for a 
second at the heavy dusty shoes of the men with 
a smile. 

“She's over there,” remarked John, indicating 
the direction with a wave of his hand. “She” 
was evidently Miss Gray, and Wilton, unconscious 
of the attention that he attracted, followed his 
guide across the room, looking for the vision that 
he had pictured to himself. Marsh stopped, and 
—the girl before him was certainly the same one 
he had so admired at church, but what a trans- 
formation! Tom’s heart sank within him as he 
saw his dream of the beautiful broken and rude- 
ly dispelled. It was like the awakening from 
some fair day-dream to a dread reality. The 
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hair that before had been drawn off the fore- 
head of this fair country maiden was now cut 
into a long bang that nearly hid the dark eyes. 
Her dress was of some dark green material, 
trimmed with a red braid that gave almost a 
hideous effect, and the pieces of jewelry that 
hung at her neck and ears were of the cheapest 
kind. Another face came to his mind, and a 
voice seemed to whisper, ‘‘ Dross—dross—vanity 
all the world over.” ‘Suppose Grace Armstrong 
should see him talking to this creature! Wilton 
was almost stunned at the discovery. He was 
painfully aware of his hand being tightly ped 
by a particularly strong country girl, and he mut- 
tered some incoherent words in response to the 
gruff “ Howdy” that him, and, to his 
credit, the new Diogenes blushed. This, then, 
was what his supposed ideal proved to be. 


“Grant,” cried Wilton, bursting into his 
friend’s office the next day, “there’s a position 
still vacant at Brightville.” 

Grant looked up smiling. ‘So ?—but you 
were there a week longer than I thought you 
would be. How was it?” 

“Don’t ask,” groaned Tom, wearily, “I am 
only too glad to get back to good cigars and 
civilization.” 


“Grace,” whispered a thoroughly subdued 
young man that night, looking up into a face 
familiar in his thought, “you may have heard 
me called eccentric, but you can contradict that 
statement now—I have found my we 





AT NESTING TIME. 


Gop gave that all the birds of sweetest song 
Should balid their nests a little nearer earth 
Than those in whoee wee throats there is a dearth 

Of music. Low they brood and sing among 

The a sweet leaven of song, to stir 
Within the world-tired heart until it holds 
No room for disappointment, but soft folds 

Aboat a perfect hymn of peace. Come, whir 

Of slender wings, and build thy frail brown nest 
Nearer, still nearer, for one heart hath need ; 
Perchance a close sung brooding-song shall lead 

Through half-forgotten pathways into rest. 

Looy E. Tinury. 





THE MORAVIAN EASTER AT 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ow the borders of a picturesque stream, in the 
midst of a captiva landscape made up of 
wooded hill and dale, stands the little town of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, the seat of the ecclesi- 
astical government in this country of the Mora- 
vians, or United Brethren (Unitas Fratrum), 
whose history, as one of the oldest Christian or- 
ganizations in existence, is full of dramatic inci- 
dent. Founded in 1741, the place still retains 
many of the old landmarks of the old Mora- 
vian customs, though of late years the levelling 
processes of our modern civilization have given 
birth to a mixed society more in harmony with 
the spirit of the so that the Moravian is no 
longer so_distinctly marked as before, nor his 
town so striking or sedate of aspect. Beth- 
lehem, however, is still sought by the superannu- 
ated Brethren as the resting-place and the solace 
of declining life. It is the Mecca to which all 
those who have been employed in the Moravian 
cause, either as pastors at home or as mission- 
aries abroad, direct their steps. It is also a 
charming summer resort, to which large numbers 
of our citizens repair in search of health or tran- 
quil leisure ; while the musical virtuoso, especial- 
ly if he be a German, is sure to find its society 
both congenial and appreciative. Many of the 
original buildings, put up in the middle of the 
last century, stand to-day almost unchanged to 
greet the antiquary. Among these are the old 
“Sun Inn,” founded in 1758, on the sign of which 
is painted a picture of a Moravian missionary 
joining the hands of two hostile Indian chiefs, 
and with its sitting-room walls crowded with 
etchings and engravings made before the Revo- 
lution; the “Brotherhood Building,” a sort of 
tenement for the poor people of the unity; and 
the mill—now the Bethlehem water-works—on a 
little creek emptying into the “ Lekka,” or Le- 
high River, with its upper floors full of the old 
wooden cogged machinery. 

A Swiss historian, A. Bost, of Geneva, says 
that “the Moravian Brethren are descended of a 
people who, like the Vaudois of Piedmont, never 
bowed beneath the yoke of Rome, but may be 
traced through the Greek Church directly to the 
primitive Church.” Certain it is that at the be- 
ginning of Lurner’s Reformation they numbered 
about 400 parishes and 200,000 members, scat- 
tered over Moravia, Bohemia, and Poland; and 
in spite of persecution increased in number, un- 
til they obtained legal recognition. Broken up 
as a visible organization in the subsequent trou- 
bles, their history thenceforward centres round 
such names as Herrnhut, Zinzenporr, Gnapxn- 
HUTTEN, Bethelehem—names to conjure with 
among the Brethren. The characteristics of 
their cultus are catholicity, ritualism, missiona’ ry 
enterprise, musical excellence, and emotionalism 
in education ; that is, their methods of instruction 
are based on the theory that the moral character 
of the young is more firmly moulded by heart 
culture than by that of the intellect. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of Moravian theology is the 
prominence given to the person and atonement 
of Christ. ir system embraces three prov- 
inces—the German, the British, and the Ameri- 
can, the latter containing 75 churches and about 
15,000 members, under the direction of six bish- 
ops, who, however, are not diocesan, but are bish- 
ops of the whole Unitas Fratrum. have 


also five flourishing church boarding-schools, at 
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which more than 600 pupils are annually edu- 
cated, the strange thin being that nearly all the 
scholars come from lows the pale of the 
Church. 

The Moravians have no confession of faith, as 
such; but the doctrines which they uphold are 
embodied in a catechism and special litany call- 
ed the Easter Morning Litany. The ritual is de- 
cidedly liturgical in its character. A litany is 
recited every Sunday morning, and special ser- 
vices oo the festivals of the ecclesiasti- 
cal year. h 
music of a high standard fully devel- 
oped. Love-feasts, in imitation of the agape of 
apostolic times, are celebrated. But their crown- 
ing festival is the Easter celebration, over which 
a solemn and plaintive coloring is thrown, which 
binds it fast to the affections of the The 
readings of Passion-Week, accompanied as they 
are by a riate and beautiful music, are at- 
tended by full congregations, who become ab- 
sorbed in the affecting narrative as it proceeds 
onward through the vicissitudes of the Redeem. 
er’s life to the final sacrifice. On the evening of 
Good-Friday the exquisite performance’ by the 
choir of “ Jesus By tes a. Met ms —_ 

lace—a composi requirin mousical pro- 
ficiensy to produce the due effect. 

Very early in the morning, and long before 
dawn, it has been an old custom to go round the 
village and awaken the still sleeping inhabitants 
by an Easter morning chorale performed on the 
trombones. The trombone band is an institution 
as old as the “Sun Inn” itself. On Easter morn- 
ing its members assemble in front of the old 
church, where, by the light of flaring torches, 
they discourse solemn music, summoning the 
people to tlie in-door service held before break of 
day. Seven generations of hall-porters have 
knocked at the guests’ doors on Easter morning, 
before the earliest cock’s crow, = the om ee 
was built, and seven generations of guests have 
eaten by candle-light the appetizing r rolls 
for which Moravian cooks are celebrated. 

After half an hour in the church, the people, 
preceded by the band, walk in solemn procession 
to the burying-ground. When the weather is fa- 
vorable, this spectacle is replete with pathetic 
and lovely 8 . The performers in it are 
not now merely reading of the great event, but 
are acting it over, under the inspiring influence 
of the open air sweeping down the long valiey to 
the west at break of day. The old cemetery is now 
in the centre of the town, and within its precincts 
the dead are buried in rows, rich and poor, old 
and young, lying side by side without regard to 
station or family ties. A tiny slab with name 
and date rests on each grave: there is no other 


monument to distinguish the resting-place of one 


brother above another, 
“Their names, their years, spelt by the unlettered 
muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply.” 


The success of the Brethren in converting and 
Christianizing the Indians — —_ is — 
in the burying - ground, w or a hun 
years many pie red man has lain side by side 
with his white brethren, a stone tablet above him 
testifying, in mossy, almost- defaced letters, that 
he “ departed” a“ baptized Indian.” 

The procession is timed to meet the rising sun. 
The pastor, the choir, and the band walk down 
the broad central path to the middle of the bury- 
ing-ground, while the separating to right 
and left, march around the outer paths, forming 
a hollow square—the living around the dead. 
When all are in their places, and in the midst 
of a solemn silence, the choir suddenly bursts 
forth into an awakening song, and just then— 
for everything has been arranged to a second— 
the sun rises behind a gray hill to the east. A 
short prayer ends the service, and a few minutes 
later the choir assembles in the church basement 
around an ancient oak table. One of the sisters 
brings in coffee and rolls, and each member of 
the choir and band receives a “ sugar cake” to 
take home with him. This quaint recognition of 
the musicians’ services has never been omitted 
since the settlement of Bethlehem. 

The Bethlehemites of to-day, though contact 
with the modern world has induced them from 
time to time to reluctantly drop one or another of 
their old picturesque customs, are still, in the 
main, steadfastly following in the lines laid down 
by their ancestors. Their missionaries have fol- 
lowed the retreating red men to the west and 
north as far as Alaska; their women are still the 
prototypes of the Moravian Sister of Herrnhut, 
with whom Gorrne formed an early and platonic 
acquaintance, and whom he has so sympathetical- 
ly portrayed in Wilhelm Meister, in the idealistic 
picture he has there ted under the “Con- 
fessions of a Beautiful Soul.” 





THE GREAT STORM IN LEWES 
HARBOR, 


Sunday and Monday, March 11th and 1 
and co ye 


that vessels were driven off instead of upon the 
net-wail of bars and shoals which line our sandy 
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straight line in a nearly northerly 
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and southerly direction, terminates 
ee the mouth of the Del- 
aware Bay in the sharp hooked 
point of Cape Henlopen. Within 
the low sand-spur of the cape and 
its adjacent dune of gray desolate 
sand, whereon stands perched the 
white tower of the light-house, lies 
the beautiful curve of Lewes Har. 
bor—a smooth, even segment of 
white beach as unbroken as 
though circumscribed by the 
point of a gigantic compass. To 
the ‘east and the north of this 
haven lie two massive stone piles, 
built by the government for the 
further sheltering of the shipping 
resting within the protecting arm 
of the cape—the great sea-wall or 
breakwater to the east and the 
ice-breaker to the north. Within 
these natural and artificial shel- 
ters, hitherto considered wellnigh 
storm-proof, fifty vessels (mostly 
large coasting schooners, but with 
a sprinkling of a few ocean sail- 
ers, barks, barkentines, and brigs) 
rode at anchor during the after. 
noon and evening of Sunday, March 
llth, Whilst a stiff half-gale of 
wind blowing from the southeast 
brought with it a phenomenally 
heavy sea, that, rolling ita leaden 
wae around the point of the 
Cape, dashed thu: and roar- 
ing against the massive granite 
face of the derous sea-wall, 
Fifty vessels rode at auchor : 
twenty-four hours saw all but 
fifteen of them either aground or 
sunk, 

We upon land who lay safely 
tucked in our beds upon that 














howlin ing Sunday night, 
know t aoe a dreadful ome 
But we know little or nothing of the 





many thrilling circumstances and 





























changes that marked its progress 

upon the water, and equally little of the dramatic 
elements of its sudden and unexpected coming. 
During Sunday there was small sign of a storm 
off the mouth of Delaware Bay, beyond the gloomy 
‘sky and that huge ground-swell that rolled in 
around the cape. The barometer was high, and 
gave no indication of a coming hurricane. _The 


fury, but five minutes after it struck the harbor 
every craft at anchor was in peril and trouble. 
By one o'clock the first vessel was aground, 
and when the cold gray morning broke amid the 
howling, blinding desolation, the people of Lewes, 
looking out across the low, marshy intervening 
flats, saw more than half of the vessels in the 
harbor wrecked, their hulls 
and masts and shrouds en- 











cased in white masses of ice. 

During the morning the 
other vessels, sullenly drag- 
ging their anchors, fouled 
one another, or one by one 
ran aground, until late in the 
afternoon, and all the while 
the people from Lewes, help- 
less and powerless, stood 
upon the beach and watched 
the 





ice-bound vessels was never 
seen in Lewes Harbor before. 
All were utterly powerless ; 


were encased in solid masses 
of ice, tons of which clung 
upon the hulls, holding rud- 





wind also was light ; but toward the afternoon the 
- weather looked ominous and ugly, and one by one 
the coasting vessels came sailing into the harbor 
and dropped anchor behind the breakwater. By- 
and-by the wind blew up stiffly from the south- 
east, and presently i to a half-gule with 
a heavy downpour of rain. But still the weather 
was so far from dangerous that few, if any, of the 
crafts had out their storm or chain anchors ; 
moreover, a glance at the barometer showed the 
mercury to be still exceptionally high, though 
nating. ; 
athe Somnins of two of the vessels that lay in 
the harbor that night were old and intimate 
friends, and always made a point of being in 
some specified port at the same time. So little 
sign was there of the coming storm that the one 
captain was paying the other a visit almost up 
to the time of the coming of the ay 
When the moment for ing came, the hos 
arose and looked at the Boi “Come,” said he, 
turning to the other, “ the glass is high, the wind 
falling ; you're all snug aboard. — Why not send 
the boat back and stay here all night?” ss 
The other shook his head. “No,” said he, “I 


t do it. The don’t show it, but I smell 
ppt in the air. I think I'll drop the storm 
anchor.” 


That was about eleven o'clock. He never 


anchor. 
Oates batt an hour or so of midnight the 
wind fell rapidly away almost to a calm. There 
was & and then it gry Mapa aangr 
ite point of the compass, 
— ‘Geter Trresh and cold from the west- 
northwest. Stronger and stronger it blew, and 
colder and colder, and presently the snow be- 
to fall. 
ethen in 
nded i i the 
to me,” said one, speaking to t 
ome ike the noise of distant thunder coming 
, 
r” 
'Tcouee blast leaped _— upon i el 
, bearing with it flying hat 

pai pater ike a a, and sheets of spume 
and salt spray that froze into a glassy coating 
the instant the water touched decks, spars, or 


a moment the hurricane was upon 


Ts hour the gale was at the height of its 


_ of the vessel was nd 


der and tiller as in a grip of 


iron, 

One vessel, a large three-masted schooner, 
drifted slowly down upon another and a smaller 
craft. They met. There was a crashing and rend- 
ing of timbers. The bow of the lesser craft was 
crushed in like an egg-shell, and her crew came 
scrambling aboard of the other. As the wound- 
ed vessel filled she swung around, and the hurri- 
cane caught her. Then over she went upon her 
beam ends. When I saw her she lay far out from 
the shore, with just a lit- 
tle of her copper bottom 


masts, rigging, and shrouds 
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when the hurricane struck them they were 
pounded and battered against the heavy piling 
and underpinning until two of them ‘were driven 
by the force of the wind completely through the 
obstruction, one of them sinking immediately, 
the other drifting helplessly to the shore, where 
she now lies, The third craft managed at !ast 
to craw! away from her dangerous berth, though 
in a crippled and sinking condition. For a while 
she lay at some distance, dragging her anchor, 
whilst her ps red out water from below 
like life-b' y-and-by one of her steam- 
pipes burst, the pumps stopped, and the end had 
come. Luckily she had in the mean time drifted 
down near to another craft, a line was thrown to 
her, and her crew, together with the captain’s 


‘wife, who was aboard, were taken off into the 


safer vessel. 

All that morning the crews of the foundered 
vessels were in the ice-coated rigging, lashed to 
the shrouds, to which they clung with stiff and 
freezing fingers. One man froze to death ; others 
were in a terrible condition, with their clothes 
frozen stiff from head to foot, and their hands 
and feet frost-bitten. Nevertheless they contin- 
ued to cling despairingly to the rigging, watching 
the fruitless endeavors of those on shore to reach 
and rescue them. All the efforts of the life-sav- 
ing crews were unavailing. Time after time the 
boats were shoved off, but no human power could 
stir the light-draught life-boats in the face of that 
blinding blast. 

One vessel, a schooner—the. Allie W. Belden, 
laden with ice from Maine—was one of the first 
to go ashore. She soon sprung aleak, and the 
water freezing, her cargo was presently a solid 
cake, that, pounding right and left; soon began 
to knock her to pieces. When the morning 
broke, the two hundred people that stood there 
upon the shore saw her crew clinging desper- 
ately to her main- rigging, now thick with ice. 
Nothing could be done; the two hundred could 
only stand watching the poor fellows in their 
mortal peril, By-and-by it became evident to all 
that the vessel was going to pieces astern. The 
mainmast listed further and further, and every 
moment those who looked on expected to see it 
go by the board, taking all hands with it. The 
foremast stood more firm and stable, but it was 
impossible for the men to escape to it, for every 
sea washed completely over the sunken hull be- 
neath them. The crew of the life-boat, seconded 
by the crew of a pilot-boat which had gone 
aground some little time before, were making 
repeated heroic but ineffectual efforts to help 
them, when some who stood looking on shouted 
out, “ There she goes!” They saw the mainmast 
incline slowly outward and away from the shore. 
For a moment it stopped, and then swayed sol- 
emnly downward, carrying with it the poor wretch- 
es still clinging desperately to the rigging. From 
the mainmast to the foremast there runs a brace, 
usually of iron wire, called the spring-brace, which 
holds the two spars together. Usually this brace 
parts. with the falling of a mast, but this time it 
held, and, as the mast fell, the brace swung it 
slowly around until it rested against the foremast. 
The next moment, amidst the shouts and cheering 
of those ashore, the half-frozen sailors were seen 
scrambling cat-like up the wooden incline, and 
once again were safe for the time. The next in- 
stant the brace snapped asunder, and the main- 
mast fell with a thunderous splash alongside. A 
little later one poor wretch dropped, exhausted, it 
is supposed, from the rigging. All, excepting him 
and another of the crew, who had been washed 
off by the heavy sea in the night, were saved 
during the afternoon, when the fury of the hurri- 
cane had somewhat abated. 

Perhaps as thrilling an incident as any in the 
whole course of the storm was that which hap- 
pened to the crews of three propellers, spoken of 
before, that lay lashed to the north side of the 
wooden pier, The mate of that one of the crafts 
that had for the time managed to escape from 
her perilous situation had leaped upon the pier 
to cut away her hawser. He sung out to the 
captain not to mind him, but to steam away and 





showing like the red belly 
of some great leviathan. 
I pointed her out to an 
intelligent-looking stran- 
ger, who stood moodily on 
the beach. “ Yes,” said 
he; “I stove her and an- 
other one besides before 
I ran nd myself.” 
Another vessel was blown 
against a stout wooden 
pier that ran far out into 
the water, and whilst her 
crew came scrambling 
out of her like rats, crush- 
ed th it as though it 
were le of paper, freed 
herself upon the further 
side, and sank. Another 
struck upon a shoal and 
capsized, though not a 
shred of canvas was 
standing to carry her 
over. Still another drift- 
ed stern foremost upon 
the stout iron girders 
and piles of the govern- 
ment “Iron Pier.” The 
pier stood, but the stern 





and splintered and riven 
as though gnawed by the 
teeth of some great mon- 
ster. Three propellers 
were lying at the north- 
ern side of long wooden 
pier formerly belonging 
to the Old Dominion 
Steam-ship Company ; 
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leave him. As the propeller snorted away into 
the darkness there came a tremendous sound of 
crashing and rending, a glaring of lights, a hissing 
of escaping steam, and shrieks and yells and cries 
of men in peril. It was the propeller nearest the 
shore breaking through the wharf. The next 
moment her crew came climbing through the dark- 
ness upon the wharf. Presently there was another 
sound of crashing and rending, and more shouts 
for help, and as the second propeller went crash- 
ing through the pier her crew also came scram- 
bling like so many rats from their sinking craft. 

Eleven men were gathered upon the broken 
pier, and by-and-by, when the morning broke, 
they found themselves upon a narrow platform, 
thirty or forty feet in width, and about a hundred 
feet long, exposed to all the fury of the blast, 


and separated from the main-land by a great and - 


widening gap, which one of the vessels had rent 
through the pier. Upon this narrow platform 
was a little wooden shanty, formerly used by the 
stevedores of the steam-ship company as a shel- 
ter and a place to warm their dinners in upon a 
cold day. There, like the veritable shipwrecked 
mariners of fiction, the eleven huddled miserably 
together over a fire which they presently built 
upon some iron plates. Late in the afternoon a 
line was shot to them from the mortar of the life- 
saving station, and then all hands together con- 
trived to haul off a life-boat, manned by one of 
the life-saving crew, from the beach, in the face 
of the hurricane, and so eventually reached the 
shore. 

The two most tragic incidents in the whole 
storm were the wreck of a coal barge that lay at 
anchor between the break water and the ice-break- 
er, and of the bark Brimiga, which lay not far 
from her. The cables of both of them were part- 
ed during the hurricane, and the vessels driven 
out to sea. The helpless coal barge, its rudder 
frozen and its hull caked with ice, drifted log- 
like ous upon those treacherous shoals known as 
“The Hen and Chickens,” where the great white 
surf leaped and thundered. Those in the light- 
house, looking down at her from the lamp, saw 
her drift straight upon the shoals, saw her strike 
and careen, saw the surf dash over and over her, 
and saw her break, melt, and disappear, leaving 
not one single sign that such a vessel had ever 
lived. The other, the bark Jrimiga, also parted 
her cable, and, with rudder and sheets and sails 
frozen solid, flew out like a phantom-ship toward 
the “ Over Fall” shoals. Not a single soul saw 
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what happened to her, but the first incoming ves- 
sel reported great quantities of wreckage floating 
out beyond the shoals—spars, timbers, cabins— 
the flotsam of a mute tragedy. Another incom- 
ing craft reported the spars of a bark showing 
above the water, and that was all that was known 
of the Brimiga, for no one doubts that the spars 
belong to her. 

Such are a few of the incidents that happened 
in Lewes Harbor during that terrible forty-eight 
hours—a few fragments of the story of trial, pri- 
vation, suffering, of heroic effort made and no 
leas heroic endurance borne by that class of our 
human family than which there is no nobler gen- 
era—the sailor. Upon such occasions as this, 


.when one sees these rugged human beings, tast- 


ing bitter of the honest salt-water, blown thus to- 
gether by an ill wind, one can better judge what 
noble specimens the brine breeds. I doubt that 
a finer body of men could be found than those 
hardy weather-beaten coasting captains that gath- 
ered together in the quaint hotel at Lewestown, 
filling the air with thick clouds of tobacco smoke 
—a silent, gloomy, despondent company, but 
ready upon the instant. with a blunt, honest, 
half-joking response to any address directed to 
them. I doubt if any finer specimens could be 
found than the broad-shouldered young vikings 
—Yankee, English, and Norse—that loitered 
helplessly about the streets, clad in indiscrimi- 
nate togs and patches of apparel. I made some 
remark as to what fine stalwart fellows they were. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “ we don’t have many 
invalids at sea.” 

“It is not so much their big bodies,” said I, 
“as their intelligent faces.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said the other, “it would be 
strange if a man’s wits weren’t sharpened by 
such spells of weather now and then as we have 
just passed through.” 

There was something infinitely pathetic in the 
request of the captain of one of the poor ice- 
bound craft, which we boarded for the purpose 
of making a picture, that we should make our- 
selves at home. It was ag hospitable an invita- 
tion as though a glass of grog and a warm fire 
were down below in the ice-coated cabin. Poor 
fellow! I pitied the grim, half-humorous view he 
took of his own misfortunes, it was so charac- 
teristically American. 

But, after all, it is most often misfortunes that 
breed heroes, and it is then that we best appre- 
ciate them. : Howarp Pye. 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE WAITE, 


Wuew President Grant. sent to 


the Senate the name of Morrison 
R. Warre for the vacant Chief- 
Justiceship, it was new to most of 
the country, and was very little 
known to the members of the legal 
profession. It is true that the late 
Chief-Justice had been one of the 


counsel for the government before ~ 


the Geneva Tribunal, but his part 
had not been brilliant, and he was 
obscured to the general public by 
his more famous associates, Mr. 
Evarts and Mr. Cates CusHine. 
Nevertheless his confirmation fol- 
lowed his nomination almost im- 
mediately. There was hardly any 
opposition, and not one opposing 
vote. Mr. Somnee, it is true, made 
a remarkably strong and bitter 
speech against confirmation, partly 
because he did not assume any- 
thing in favor of a lawyer seiected 
by President Grant, and partly be- 
cause he had received an unfavor- 
able impression of the professional 
capacity of Mr. Watre from the 
latter’s political opponents in To- 

No Chief-Justice of. the 
United States began his career 
with less reputation tha Mr. 
Warrs, and no one has finisned his 
service enjoying more profound re- 
spect on account of certain sterling 
traits of character, which are of 
quite as much importance to the 
bench as learning and legal acu- 


men. 

Chief-Justice Warrze was born 
into his profession. He was of 
sturdy Connecticut stock which 
had helped to settle the oldest part 
of the State. He was born at 
Lyme, November 29, 1816. His 
father, Henry M. Waite, was one 
of the distinguished lawyers of Con- 
necticut when its bar was famous 
throughout New England. He was 
Chief-Justice of the State. Mor- 
rison R. Walre was graduated at 
Yale College in 1837, and among 
his classmates were Wituiam M. 
Evarts, Professor Benyamin SI.x1- 
maN, and Epwarps Pierrepoint. 
His professional edueation was be- 
gun in the office of his father, and 
was continued in the office of Sam- 
ust M. Youne, in Maumee City, 
Ohio. - After his admission to the 
bar he formed a partnership with 
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Mr. Youne, and in 1850 the firm 
moved to Toledo. Three years 
later his youngest brother, Ricnarp, 
was admitted to the bar, and a 
new firm was formed, consisting 
of the two brothers. The elder 
brother, very early in his career, 
was recognized as the leading law- 
yer of the northwestern part of 
Ohio, and. Judge Tsurman’s tes- 
timony to his professional stand- 
ing was the potent answer to Mr. 
Sumwer’s brilliant opposition to 
his confirmation as Chief-Justice. 
While he was at the bar his prac- 
tice consumed his time and occu- 


*“pied-his attention, He was a Whig 


and a Republican, but he was not 
a politician, Before he was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court he 
had hardly any public career. He 
was for two years (1849 and 1850) 
a State Senator, and in 1862 he was 
one of two Republican candidates 
for Congress. The other was James 
M. Ass zy, against whom there was 
a Republican revolt. Mr, Warre 
was not elected. His appearances 
in politics were due to the fact that 
he was the leading citizen of his 
party in the community in which 
he lived ; and it was wholly on ac- 
count of his standing at the bar 
that he was sclected to represent 
the United States at Geneva. His 
services before the tribunal which 
settled the difficulties between 
Great Britain and the United 
States were very important. Mr. 
Evasts and Mr. Cusuine made the 
arguments, but those who were in 
Geneva during the proceedings re- 
member how Mr. Warre kept guard 
over the papers, and how much of 
the careful and prompt preparation 
of the case and the briefs was due 
to his skill and industry. It was 
the impression that he made upon 
Grant then, and later when he wel- 
comed the President to Toledo, that 
determined his appointment to the 
Supreme Bench. Although the bar 
and the country did not «row much 
of the man, Ohic had recognized 
him as, next to Judge Tuuzman, the 
leader of its bar. He was the Presi- 
dent of the State’s Constitutional 
Convention in 1874, having been 
elected a delegate by both political 
parties. When the law was pass- 
ed increasing the number of Unit- 
ed States Circuit Judges, Mr. Warre 
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was recommended for the position in the circuit 
in which he lived, and over which, as Ciiief-Jus- 
tice, he finally presided. He was not appointed, 
because Ohio had then two justices on the bench 
of the Supreme Court. 

President Grant’s nomination (January 20, 
1874) to the Chief-Justiceship was not jlicited. 
It was a disappointment to the bar of the coun- 
try, but those who knew him believed that Mr. 
Warrs was not unworthy of the great office, and 
his administration of it has vindicated their judg- 
ment and the reputation which he won at the bar. 
There have been other judges of greater learning 
acquired by a wider professional experience, but 
no one has excelled him as a presiding officer of 
the court, nor has better preserved its dignified 
traditions, nor performed the duties of the place 
more devotedly and enthusiastically. He very 
soon acquired a thorough knowledge of the rules 
and practice of the court, and it was his peculiar 
function to interpret and execute them. He per- 
formed this function with great dignity and jus- 
tice. He also took a leading part in the decision 
of the larger questions of law that were argued 
before the court while he was on the bench. 
Under the constitutional amendments, adopted 
after the war, the power of the Federal govern- 
ment has been greatly extended, and some 
of the decisions of the Chief-Justice 
aided the purpose of the constitutional chan- 
ges, but he held the balance between the 
Federal government and the States evenly, 
and protected the latter from illegal encroach. 
ments. In his professional and personal life 
there was a fine quality of high character, and it 
was largely that which made him one of the most 
respected of our Chief-Justices. 
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DEATH A WELCOME RELEASE. 


Musr it not be to those who endure lifelong bodily 
suffering? From childhood to old age many persons 
are tormented with rheumatism and neuralgia. Or- 
dinary medication and topical remedies are of slight, 
and always of temporary efficacy. To escape the ex- 
treme tortures of these agonizing complaints, they 
should be annihilated at the outset with Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, which expels from the system the 
acrid impurities that beget them. The evidence as to 
ite efficacy asa blood depurent in this particular is very 
ample, and strongly concurrent and convincing. In 
vioient forms of these diseases the verves are terribly 
racked. A wineglassful or two of the Bitters before 
the hour of retiring neually brings a respite from pain, 
and enables the sufferer to secure much needed repose, 
For kidney troubles, malarial complaints, indigestion, 
liver complaint, and constipation, the Bitters is like- 
wise beneficial.—[ Adv.) 








FOR YOUR OWN BENEFIT. 

Whenever a drugyist refuses to supply you with 
Rikxee’s Reviasie any Lecariry Goarantrep Prep- 
ABATIONS, just set him down for a ring man and pat- 
ronize him no more. You cau always get our goods 
of any independent or reasonable druggist or Dry- 
Goods house, or at our retail store, 353 6th Ave. In- 
sist and persist in having goods which alw ays give per- 
fect satisfaction at about one half the price gencrally 
demanded for inferior goods. 

Ws. B. Rixer & Son, Druggista and Manufactur- 
ing Chemists, 353 6th Ave., New York.—[Adv.] 





FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 

** Brown's Bronchial Troches” have been used, with 
unfailing enccess, for the relief and cure of Coughs, 
Hoarsenese, and other throat troubles. The late 

Heney Warp. Berourr euid of them: ‘‘7 hare never 
changed my mind reapecting them from the first, except 
I think yet better of t that which I began by thinking well 
of. I have also commended them to friends, ani they 
have oy proved extremely serviceable. J do not Aeettate So to 

at 


say t your Troches are pre-eminently the best.’ 
[Ado. ) 








Wuewn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Misa, she clung to Castoria, 
When she bad Children, she gave them Castoria.— 





“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tue Great Pain Revirver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhoea, Colds, — 
Burns, Scalds, — "and Bruises, 25c.—{ Ad 








Buatnr's Pitts.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
ee Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills. At all druggists. 
—[Adv.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mas. Winstow’s Soorutac Syrop should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays ajl pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2b5c. a bottle. —[Ade. ) 





Ir your complaint is want of “ee try half a 
wine-glase of AXcostura Bitters half an hour before 
dinner. Prepared by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons.— 
(Adec.} 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Yermifuge Comfits, 25c, a box.~[Adv.]} 





‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Cecoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


coup aaa, — 1878. 
Breakfast Cocoa. 
3 ! Panter hte 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


have | 


{Adv.} | 
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NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Silk Stripe and Cheek Suitings, 


Printed Laines. 
Hemstitch Bordered Bayonaise, 
Plain, Stripe, and Cheek Mohairs, 


Cashmere d’Ecosse. 


Proadovay K 19th st. 
What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


Tue CaLtrorNia SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPREssION oF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronehitis, 
and in the fali of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommeneed taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh 
Seat, Meadet to*en, al Chen, 
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Gold crnasicts oF gent by by all, 

STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES, 
Pleasure ing Ca- 








LEA &PERRING 
SAUCE 


(THe WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and sest to 





wil TRACT SOUPS, 

& MEDICAL GEN- 

TLEMAN at Mad- omayens, 
at WORCESTER, nem, 

May, 105, an HOT & COLD 
LEA & PERRINS’ Ts 

that their sauce is MEA 

I -— Se @A 

palatable. a ‘well WELSH- 

as the m 
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Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, .N. Y., 
AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 


USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 








EXTRACT MEAT 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s llamar in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drnggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


JEWETT 9 REFRIGERATORS 











THEE FA: 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 


THE JOHN C. JEWETT MF6, CO., Buffalo, N.Y, 








BALL: ‘POINTED PENS 


Hewrrr’s Parent—America, 295,395; Britain, 429). 





The mest important improvement in Steel Pens since first introduced. For writing in every position—never 


scratch nor apurt—hold more ink and last longer. 


fessional writing. 


Seven sorts, snifable for ledger, bold, rapid, or pro- 


Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. Buy an assorted sample box for 26 cents, gnd choose a pen to suit your hand. 





The “ Federation Holders” not on 
and Comfortable Grip. Price 


Prevent the Pen from Blotting, but give a Firm 
» 15, & 20 Cents. To be had of all Stationers. 
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WONDERFULLY POPULAR. The Crowning Life Work of the 
PERLEY POORE | rice a at 
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ROMEO 8 UT 


Burraro, N. Y., March 1, 1888. 
To You and Your Wife: 

Every case of “Sweet Home ” contains 100 cakes of 
this excellent Soap, and in addition we give gratis all 
of the presents named below. 

This offer holds good only for a limited time. In- 


stead of large amounts in expenses of trav- 
elling men, etc., we are giving the entire profits of our 
manufactory in presents to the users of our Soaps. 
By this plan we expect to induce many thousand 
families to give these goods a trial, and as with onr 
“Sweet Home” and Toilet Soaps, *‘a customer once 
is a customer always,” we are confident a lasting trade 
can be built up. 


100 Cakes (full size) ** Sweet Home” 
Family Soap (finest, best seasoned 
and most economical Soap made). $6 00 
One Box 1-4 doz., Artistic Toilet Soap 25 


. ‘Eitte 25 

“ “ oe Creme . “ 1 é 

“ “ “Ideal Bouquet “ 25 

“ “ “ “ Ocean Bath “ 25 

o “ “ “ Jasmine o 25 
Six Packages Boraxine................- 60 


saves half the labor of washing, 
is a thorough disinfectant, and is 


BORAXIN a blessing to every housekeeper 


who uses it. Boraxine is nothing but a fine quality of 

Soap and Borax pulverized together. 

This Silverware is Extra Double Plate, 
Very Handsome and Serviceable. 


Six fine stlver-plated Tea Spoons..... 75 
One “ -" Child’s Spoon.. 20 
oe “ “ “ Napkin Ring... 25 
= “a > Butter Knife... 30 
ey ee Pe £7 Individual But- 
Oe WORSE. «.o0 0s cnccncndes ts «imeiesb< 20 
“ Extra fine long Button Hook.. 25 
“ Celluloid Ladies’ Pen Holder 
(VOT WORE) «2. cciccccvccsscccscoscces 20 
One Package (Remnant) Torchon 
Lace, about 3 yards............. 40 
“ Turkish Towel (genuine)......... 30 
el Eh 10 
“ Glove Buttoner... ................ 15 
“ Package Hair Pims................ 10 
* Spool White Linen Thread....... 10 
“« Japanese Silk Handkerchief..... 25 
“ Gentieman’s Linen HMandker- 
Chief (Barge) .........6-..8 sc cceeees 25 
“ Lady’s Linen Handkerchief ...... 25 
“ Child’s Lettered Linen Hand- 
DEE aes 5. 5 se-deiu no'eo8'e yee Cob 10 
Two Patent Collar Buttons........... 10 
One Biscuit Cutter ...................... 20 
Cake Cutter............. peta ssinton arate 20 
“ Doughnut Cutter... ..... 20 
* Handsome Scrap Book or , Port- 
EET Gaiwe a ak euicnbouls Sate es ai60s.< 50 
“ Package Assorted Scrap Pictures 10 
II. ica 5060. goss ccaesere 10 
Tove THOIUEMES, «. « «55 one cc cccccesceces 40 


A large package of pictures, suitable 
for art studies, scrap albums, 
framing, etc., ete. .............-..... 50 


Actual value............ S14 55 
* This collection includes pictures of celebrated ac- 
tresees, noted men, scenery, animal heads, children, 
prize babies, types of beauty, etc., etc. 
Each, all, and every article named herein is packed 
in every case of the “Sweet Home” Soap. 


Our Price for the Box Complete is $6.00 
(Freight Prepaid.) 


This Soap is not sold to dealers, but we supply the 
Select Family Trade only. All of the presents named 
herein are packed in every case. Sent on $0 days’ 
trial. One case of “Sweet Home” lasts an average 
family one year. Try it. You run no risk. 

Nors.—The “Sweet Home” Soap is made for the con- 
eumer. We sell it only to the consumer, that is, those 
who buy it for their 2>wn Home use. It is the best 
Soap manufactured. It is thoroughly seasoned before 
being packed. We do not ask you to remit in advance, 
nor run any risks, nor take any chances. We merely 
ask permission to deliver you a case of these goods, 
and if after a 30 daye’ trial you are fully convinced that 
the Soap is all we claim, and the extras all we advertise, 
you can then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied 
in every way no charge will be made for what you have 
used. How can we do more? 

Write your Name and Address plainly on 
a Postal Card (mentioning this paper), mail 
same to us, and a case of these goods will 
be delivered at your house on 30 days’ 
trial. 





Capacity of Works: Ten Million Pounds per Year, 
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‘livery One aT Try Then. 


| Write rapidly. They will not stick in the paper, spurt, 
or blot, and they hold more ink than other pens. 


Jubilee Match-box, postpaid, on receipt of 


They are simply perfection for those persons who 


12 selected samples sent for trial, in an English 
10 cents. Ank for Planished Pens. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0O., 


68 waa STREET, N. Y. 





be ty mp h ial and Travellers’Credi: 
available Wot the world. “ 
Collection in ay poe countries. 
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APRIL - POOL. 
ed course you are perfectly aware of - -my attachment, Miss Phobe?” 


“Perfectly ;— but I have been wondering 
pinned it to your coat-tail.” 


why you didn’t feel it, when some horrid boy 








The cunning Sultan 
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When, either through imprudence or some 
unavoidable cause, you get overheated, cool off 
suddenly, catch Cold, Rheumatism, Nervous Dis- 
orders, and numerous other troubles, the best 
thing to do is to cure yourself as quickly as 
possible. Small pains are not to be neglected, 
except at the risk of serious consequences, 
Remove them at once. It can be done by an 
application of one or more of ALLcock’s Porovs 
Ptasters, recognized the world over as the best 
external remedy ever made. Ask for ALLCock’s, 
and let no explanation or solicitation induce you 
to accept a substitute. 





B* far the most popular 
TOY of the season is the 
Bp y STONE BUILDING 
LOCKS, manufactnred by F. 
— Rioursr & Co., of 3810 
The entire 

ed bef 











FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 
i you want a Day Boox made to aaiee, 


Jovrnai. made to 
made er, 











Sold by all Parxe Deauens. OUR TRADE-MARK. 
received the HIGHEST AWARD 
recommended b: 





a 
KATARROOS mr] 
Cerone on onovernepeced 80 and 


to 50c. a 
at your or we send mail on receipt of 
price. sample ops for soul oiaeoras Oak Send for 
circular wi onials. IVES, BELLAMY & CO., 
864 Washington St., Boston. 





ELEVENTH 
SEASON 
MILES, 96 DAYS 









No tongue nor pen can do justice to the esteem 
in which the Coriouza Remevis are held by the 
thousands upon thousands whoee lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly, and pimply diveases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Corioura, the Great Skin Cure, and Coricurna 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Courtovra Reso.venr, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 





Having been a sufferer for two years and a half 
from a disease cansed by a brnise on the leg, and 
having been cured by the Curtovra Remepirs 
when all other methods and remedies failed, I 
deem it my duty to recommend them. I visited 
Hot Springs to no avail, and tried several doctors 
withont success, and at last our principal druggist, 
Mr. John P. Finlay (to whom I shall ever feel 
grateful), spoke to me about Cortrovga, and I con- 
sented to give them a trial, with the result that I 
am perfectly cured. There is now no sore about 
me. I think I can show the largest enrface where 
my sufferings sprang from of any one in the State. 

ALEXANDER BEACH, Greenville, Miss. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, S0c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resouvant, $1. Prepared by the Porrzx Duve 
anp Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mase. 


Manly Purity and Beauty 


If I had known of the Curiouna Remenizs 
twenty-eight years ago, it would have saved me 
$200.00 (two hundred dollare) and an immense 
amount of suffering. My dieease (Psoriasis). com- 
menced on my head in a epot not larger than a cent. 
It spread rapidly all over my body and got under 
my nails. The scales would drop off of me all the 
time, and my suffering was cndiess and without 
relief. One thoneand dollars would not tempt me 
to have this disease over again. I am a poor man, 
but feel rich to be relieved of what some of the 
doctors said was leprosy, sume -ringworm, peo- 
riasis, etc. Itook... and... Sarsaparillas over 
one year and a half, but no cure. I went to two or 
three doctors, and no cure. I cannot praise the 
Curiovura Remepizs too much. They have made 
my skin as clear and free from scales asa baby’s. 
All I used of them was three boxes of Curiovra, 
and three bottles of Curtovra Lrsoivent, and 
two cakes of Curioura Soap. [f you had been 
here and said you would have cured me for $200.00, 
you wonld have had the money. I looked like the 
picture in your hook of Psoriasia (picture number 
two, “Hew to Cure Skip Diseases”), bat now I am 
as clear as any person ever was. Through force of 
habit I rub my hands over my arms and legs to 
scratch once in a-while, but to no purpose. 1 am 
all well. I scratched twenty-eight years, and it 
got to be a kind of second natare to me. I thank 
you a thousand times. Any one who reads this 








aap Send for “ How to Cure Skin ” 64 | may write to me and I will auewer it. 
pages, 60 illustrations, and see testimoniais. DENNIS DOWNING, Waterbury, Vt. 
PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapp and Soft, white, and free from chaps and 
PIM oily skin prevented by Curiovra by _ 








redness, by using Curiouns Soar. 
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BICYCLES $8: ian 50. EASY 


.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 
Si nando 

GEO, 
PARIS DRESSES 

MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 


17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many years with MAISON LAUR. English well spoken. 








Lisgary or Conaerss, 
Coryatent Orrice, Wasuincrton. 


soci any of Febeusty, Anes Dowial tat, Pempants 
Rdviard Abbott, of the United States: have deposited ta 
Soar gee 
Geng on Hare By Jacob Abbott. With Engravi 











COUSE & SON, 15 G8t., Peoria, lll. 


Importers and Retailers 
Silks and High-Class 
Dress Fabrics. 





we ron nie8 \isatier Cie itleatcet pea a the United epee vt oh the laws Correspondence solicited from all sections of the 
crambimen . All country regarding Materials, Estimates, and Sam- 
travel and hotels penses included. ain rowel for a years froma the les for Brides’ Trou Cos Ww ke 
rasrr SELECT. 7 Fruileat enjoyment and prot, fous at ples for Dri rousseaux, Costumes, W raps, Kc. 
freedom from care. intelli- ae EASY ; 
gent condnetors. -Rend for circn sent and for pitts N26% W2 8 Cheunt oft 
@ EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAVS. HOLDER Teun of 96 Da = Days, and 65 Bays. ee ‘s ‘i 
Has earned highest professional and general ind ay FES Sry, ls 
ments. The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo, W. Cable, te to $8 a Sam worth FREE. 
writes: “I have your brush in use. It certainly gives Ann Lin aad feet. Write Barw- a ae ee Baar A ay li 7 a Month and expenses to agexts. New goods 
the teeth an extremely pleasant fecling of polish.” crave Garay Rew Howes Ge Co., Helly, Mich, ly outfit FREE. Terms PREE. Addrees, TRUE &CO., Auguets, Maine $75: Samples free. J. F. BAL. Augusta. aine. 
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MAGEE'S 
EMULSION. 


The Rev. Alfred 8, Stowell writes: 


Deesy Deror, N. H., Aug. 15, 1887. 
Meesrs. J. A. Maaze & Co.: Gentlemen—Last fall 





considerably in flesh, 
and at present time is in about her usual health. 
Arresn 8. Stowe, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Derry, N. H. 
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MAGEE'S 
EMULSION. 


Could Not Work for a Year. 

J. A. Macze & Co., Sirs: I was troubled with a 
cough and hemorrhages, also night sweats and gen- 
eral debility so badly as to be obliged to leave my 
work for a whole year. I was finally induced to 
try Magee's Emulsion, which cured me. I used one 
dozen bottles and am now at work again as well as 
ever, and I do not know how to express myself in 
praise of your valuable remedy. 





Joun Connors, 
6 Everett Corporation, Layrence, Mass. 





S 
MAGEF'S 
EMULSION. 


A Strong Endorsement, 
Manouseren, N. H., April 80, 1884. 
J. A. Maazz & Co.: Your agent. called on .me and 
left some trial bottles of your Emulsion. of Cod-Liver 
Oil for us to try in our Women’s Aid and Relief Hos- 





Mas. Antras Rie 





Treas. Women’s Aid and Relief Society, 
154 Lowell Street. 


MAGEE'S 
EMULSION. 


Torepvo Memoat Cotiecs Dispensary, 
April 10, 1886. 

J. A. Magee & Co., Lawrence, Mass., Gentlemen: I 
made the acquaintance with your admirable Einulsion 
of Cod-Liver Oil through your travelling agent recent- 
ly. Since then I have been constantly using it where 
anything of the kind was indicated, and to say that I 
am pleased would not half express my_ satisfaction. 
It is with no doubt the best preparation of Cod-Liver 
Oil Emoision manufactcred. 

Believe me, your obedient servant, 
W. Evwix Grounp, M.D., Pb.D., 


Prof. Ophthalmology and Otology 





in Toledo Med. College. 
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TO AMEND BUT NOT DESTROY. 
Uncie Sam. ‘‘How much o’ that dew ye calkelate ter take off?” 
G, C. “The rough edges, merely.” 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
the Sor kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- | Ceed-in beauty rear bile “wen and cleansed with that 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight | incomparable Dentifrice, Fragran 

alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in ca 


t 
y ns. 
Royat Baxine Powprgr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. S Oo 7 O D O N ’ 
oO LUMBIA Which hardens and invi ites the GUMS, purifies 
and umes the BREATH, beantifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 
Bl CY CLES One bottle of Sozedont will last six months. 
. ss Bios 


a i e. f ty 
OU RICYCLES Blectric Motors, 
“HNSTANDEMS 


Run by current 4 lied 
GUARANTEED =HIGHEST GRADE 











from Street Electric Light- 
ing circuits or batteries. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE. il wiccente Moser Oc., 
— Pope Mra.Co. 2 ea a 90 South Sth Ave., N. Y. 


798 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 








armen Met cl st. NeW YorK Send $1.25, $2.10, or $8.50 for a |. 

Houses||291 WABASH AVE.cHICAGO box of extra fine Candy, prepaid 

Bi : : by express east of Denver and 
west of New York. Suitable 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
GOLD MEDALPARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


COCOA EE rEE 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, - ee ee a eae sd 
sie THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


for presents. C. F. Gunturr, Confectioner, Chicago. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 














WANTED; “Hamers Weeki.” 136 to 1565 or « | J A Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N.Y. 
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Crosse 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 


VOLUME XXXIL, NO. 1639. 


& Blackwell’ 


by most Grocers in the 
United States. 


DECKER 








BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS 


88 Union Square, N. Y. 


CURE‘. DEAF S25 
Cusnionzsp Ean Davos. 

the heard distinctly. 

Comfortable, invisible. A 


Wh 
Illustrated book & pron, FREE ddreas 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, +¥. Name this paper. 
: PRESS, $8. Circular size, $8. 
fen 
F CARDS 


Newspaper size, $44. 
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Burra [iTHia WATER 


SPRING No. 2, 
EMPHATICALLY A STOMACH WATER. 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, of New York, Surgeon- General of U. 8. Army (Retired), 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New York, ete. 

‘“T often prescribe Buffalo Lithia Water in those cases of Cerebral Hyperemia resulting from 
over - mental work—in which the condition called Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and generally with 
marked benefit.” 

DR. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical Depart- 

ment of the University of Virginia. 

“In Dyspepsia, especially that form of it in which there is excess of acid in the process of nutri- 
tion, I have found Buffalo Lithia Water highly beneficial.” 

DR. HENRY C. HOUGHTON, Aural Surgeon in the New York Ophthalmic Hospital 

Sor Eye and Ear, cor. Third Ave. and 23d St. 

“From a personal test of the Buffalo Lithia Springs Water, No. 2, I am prepared to commend it 
as a most valuable remedial agent in Dyspepsia, especially that form of it which causes functional 
disturbances of the heart, the symptom being as serious an element of the suffering as the burning, 
the Acid Eructation, etc., the strictly Gastric symptoms— Cardiac and Gastric troubles.” 

DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, of Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly Professor of Prac- 
tical Medicine, ete. 

‘Buffalo Lithia Water is an admirable general Tonic and Restorative, increasing the Appetite, 
promoting Digestion, and Invigorating the General Health. It is powerfully Anti-acid, and especially 
efficacious in what is commonly known as Acid Dyspepsia.” 

DR. J. S. WELLFORD, Professor of epee! of Women and Children, Medical College 

of Virginia. 

“In Gouty Dyspepsia I know of no mineral water which I consider at all equal to Buffalo Lithia 

Water.” 

The Late DR. THOMAS P. ATKINSON, of Virginia, Ex-President Medical 

Society of Virginia. 

“ Buffalo Lithia Water is a Stomachic Tonic ; it possesses in a remarkable degree the power of 
allaying Nausea ; is an efficient preventive of fermentative changes in the food in the procéss of diges- 
tion, and in many Disorders of the Stomach, especially where a is a prominent symptom, 
its action is astonishingly happy. 1 have known persons who had been confined for years to a diet of 
bread and milk, crackers and tea, ete., after a few months’ use of this Water, able to eat, with impu- 
nity, bacon, cabbage, turnips, and other similar articles,” 

REV. ABRAHAM JAEGAR, D.D., Professor in Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

‘* After having suffered for years from a most distressing form of pysprpsta, I became subject to 
severe attacks of RHEUMATISM. My stomacu was in a highly irritable condition, rejecting everything, 
medicines, food, and drink—common drinking water could not be retained in the smallest quantity. 
In this condition I was put upon the Buffalo Lithia Water, No. 2, which acted like magic, promptly 
allaying the distressing Nausea, and restoring perfect digestion. My RHEUMATISM was indirectly much 
benefited. I found the water an admirable tonic and INvVIGORATOR.” 

DR. DAVID G. SMITH, Oakley, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 

“My daughter suffered from Acid Dyspepsia complicated with Chronic Diarrhea. The most 
approved treatment of the profession was unavailing, and her general health was entirely prostrated. 
I carried her to the Buffalo Lithia Springs upon a bed, confined strictly to a diet of crackers and tea, 
alternated with bread and milk. She used the Water for thirty days, at the expiration of which time 


she could eat without the slighte-t inconvenience any article of food, and left the Springs with her 
general health restored.” 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5 per Case at the Springs, 
THOMAS F. COODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS ATTENDING THE DEATH 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 


PORTRAITS OF THE IMPERIAL CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S WEEKLY, Marcu 1, 1888. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK ANNOUNCING THE DEATH OF “HIS MASTER” IN THE REICHSTAG, BERLIN, 





SUPPLEMENT. 
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DR. MORELL MACKENZIE, 


THE EMPEROR’S DEATH AND THE 
PEOPLE’S MOURNING. 


“Wuirn an empire’s lamentation,” Germany grieves the death of 
the sovereign whose reign will be identified with the period of the 
realization of German national unity. The first German Emperor 
—for others loosely classified under that name were heads of the 
Holy Roman Empire—Wi tam L, died in Berlin at 8.30 a.m. on 
March 9th, surrounded by the famous men of the nation who had 
been with him in all the great scenes of his life, and by a family 
whose devoted and tender attachment gives abundant evidence 
that royal station does not always harden the heart. 

Emperor Wiitiam’s illness s at last of short duration, for 
though in about his usual health on Tuesday (March 6th), he failed 
suddenly on Wednesday, was overwhelmed with pain, lay uncon- 
scious for several hours, rallied on Thursday so as to be entirely 
aware of the approach of death, and died on Friday, But he had 
been for many years made miserable, from time to time, by a 
chronie disease. An autopsy has determined that the immediate 
cause of death was a renal calculus. Nature, despite her marvels 
of adaptation, sometimes produces crystallizations of inorganic 
matter in very inconvenient places, and the old Kaiser was the 
victim of such a freak of human chemistry. He had experience, 
like some other illustrious sufferers, of the limitations of the heal- 
ing art; for though the doctors knew for years the nature of his 
disease, their knowledge only sufficed to make definite the recog- 
nition that they could palliate the pain, but not cure his disease. 

For a great part of the period, therefore, during which this 
stout old soldier and ruler was struggling with the adverse forces 
to strengthen the government of Prussia, to make her supreme 
in the number of the German states, and finally to organize that 
unity of the German nation which had been the dream of poets, 
but scarcely the vision of statesmen, he was racked with the 
agonies of a disease that sometimes kills through the mere severity 
of the pain it causes; and in addition to that cause of physical 
exhaustion he had in the imminent death of his son a grievous 
‘e of emotional inquietude. Yet he lived to be ninety, and 
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THE CROWN-PRINCE WITil HIS GERMAN PHYSICIANS ON THE GARDEN TERRACE 
OF THE VILLA Z*RTO THE DAY BEFORB TRE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


saw the effective end of the labors of his life. Only a man of un- 
usual fibre and unusual faith could have done and endured so 
much. 

From Wednesday, when the first apprehension of impending 
death arose, until Friday morning, or for nearly forty-eight hours, 
all Berlin stood in momentary expectation of the death of the 
sovereign, toward whom the whole people of the city had a senti- 
ment of personal relation, due to their habit of seeing him every 
day for many years at the window of the Kaiser’s palace. Every 
person authorized to be in the Kaiser's chamber was present dur- 
ing the greater part of that time. He seems even to have talked 
for the greater portion of the time during which he was conscious 
in these forty-eight hours, refusing to endeavor to economize his 
strength by silence, in consideration of the fact that he had so 
little time left in which to make final communications. He said 
he. “had no time to be tired.” At this time the Empress sat be- 
side him, wheeled thither in a wheel-chair; his doctor was on the 
other side. Bismarck and Motrkx looked on, and the ministers of 
state were in the background. Berlin has a school of historical 
art that will not miss this famous scene. 

The Emperor was thought to be dead at first on Wednesday, 
and again on Thursday afternoon—and from each of these periods 
of apparent death he revived to continue the series of observations 
on the state of the empire in which occur the various phrases 
that are reported as the most memorable part of what he said. 
From the apparent collapse on Wednesday he arose to talk to his 
grandson, the present Crown-Prince, on the relations of the em- 
pire to Russia; and on Thursday he talked with Prince Bismarck 
and Count Von Mottke upon the army and upon politics. His 
several references to the importance of maintaining fr iendly rela- 
tions with Russia, but of the yet greater importance of adhering 
to the obligations toward Austria that are involved in the recent 
treaty, showed in the supreme moment the dominance of a thor- 
oughly honest determination that was an inseparable part of his 
character. 

Much of this mental activity was evidently more or less nearly 
related to delirium, for the authentic account given by his own 
physician is that for the last thirty-six hours of his life he was 
drowsy, delirious, and conscious alternately, and his conversation 
followed the habit of his life as to persons : as he saw Von 
Motrkr, he spoke with him of the army ; as his eyes fell upon Bis- 
MARCK, the foreign relations of his govertiment came up in his 
mind, and so on. Once delirium misled him, and he saw in the 
room, as he fancied, the Prince who was far away at San Remo. 
He seized the hand of Bismarck, imagining him to be the Crown- 
Prince, and pleaded with him to be always kind to the Czar; but 
perceiving it was Bismarck, he spoke of the Austrian treaty. 

And out on the great avenue on which the Kaiser’s palace stands, 
the silent throng of the people stood day and night through all 
those hours to hear the story of the progress of the old soldier’s 
latest conflict with the grim visitor whom he had so many times 
before beaten off. There was a ready enough perception that the 
case was worse now than it had been in the various crises of other 
years; for the people felt that affliction over the disease of his 
boy Frivz had helped to sap the little strength left, and that death 
becomes the harder to fight as the years roll on. In that condition 
of emotional agitation and excited expectancy the vast multitude 
was sensitive to every hint of intelligence, and any change in the 
appearance of the palace windows was an incident that niipistered 
to their deeply interested curiosity, while the hasty arrival or de- 
parture of messengers became events of importance. 

Behind that crowd, indeed, was the world at large, equally sensi- 
tive to the incidents of the hour; and the hoof-beats of a horse at 


the palace gate might almost be heard.on our side Atlantic. 
How much the world was in sympathy with the of Berlin 
that day was shown by an incident peculiar to our time. At one 


moment on Thursday afternoon the crowd on the Unter den Lin- 
den believed that the Kaiser was dead. Seme signal was misun- 
derstood, a bell was tolled for a religious service, and the crowd, 
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apprehending the worst, readily thought this was a death-knell, 
and accepted it as a sign of the end. From the crowd this error 
went by telegraph to all the world. It has been regarded as a 
crowning evidence of the excellence of certain kinds of art when 
they reproduce imperfections as accurateiy as beauties, There 
must be an intimate understanding between the cities of the 
world when even misunderstandings are propagated with so much 
fidelity. 

Prince Bismarck communicated to the Reichstag at half past 12 
on Friday official intelligence of the death of the Emperor, whom 
he called “the first German Emperor,” and announced that in 
consequence the Prussian crown and the imperial dignity had de- 
scended to his Majesty Freperick IIL, King of Prussia, who was 
expected to leave San Remo for Berlin on the sueceeding day. Tlic 
dead Emperor's body was embalmed on Saturday, and then taken 
to the Dom Kirche, or Protestant cathedral, where it lay in state, 
and was visited by the whole population of Berlin. His Majesty 
the new Emperor, instead of issuing a formal order for national 
mourning made the following ordinance : 

“With regard to the national mourning which has heretofore 
been customary, we will not order any provision, but will rather 
leave it to every German to determine how he will give expression 
to his affliction at the death of such a monarch, and how long he 
will deem it appropriate to restrict participation in public enter- 
tainments.” 

Emperor Freperick left San Remo to return to Germany on 
Saturday. His deadly malady seemed for a time to be forgotten ; 
for while the most scrupulous attention had been given for many 
months to every precaution to guard him from the- influence of 
the slightest atmospheric change, lest it should aggravate the 
disease, while he had passed the winter in Italy mainly for this 
purpose, it was now suddenly determined that there was an oc- 
casion more imperative than ali these precautions, and he was 
hurried away to Berlin in the fierce month of March, and’ arrived 
at Charlottenburg in severely cold weather and in a ‘heavy snow- 
storm. All precaution for the Emperor’s life could not have 
been more completely cast aside if it had been apprehended that 
he would forfeit the throne by delay. He was met at Leipsic by 
Prince Bismarck and all the great officers of state. 

Berlin went into mourning for the dead Emperor spontaneously 
—by that sort of general impulse of the people that we have seen 
in action in our own cities on such oceasions as the death of Presi- 
dent Linconn and the death of General Grant. Every house-front 
was draped with crape or decorated with mourning emblems, and 
the people all wore crape on their arms. The Emperor’s body 
was taken from the palace to the cathedral on Sunday. It was 
borne at night, the police carrying torches, on the shoulders of 
soldiers of the Imperial Body-Guard, escorted by infantry and cav- 
alry of the Guard, through crowds of silent people who thronged 
about the coffin so that it was sometimes difficult to proceed. 
From Monday noon it lay in state, and all the people of the city, 
and all Germans and strangers who could reach Berlin, passed in 
procession through the church to view the body. 

Berlin filled up with a vast concourse of people from all the 
country about, who thronged the streets by day, and made their 
bivouaes in the streets and public places at night. It was extreme- 
ly cold weather and wet, for a storm such as had visited us a few 
days before broke upon Berlin; and in this season the country 
people came from their homes, cooked their food by fires in the 
streets, and lived out-of-doors day and night—partly, perhaps, 
from a love of sight-seeing, though at bottom they were moved 
by a sentiment of devotion to the Kaiser and respect for his mem- 
ory. From every capital in Europe came kings and princes on 


similar errands of respect for the memory of the dead ruler, sinee 
sovereigns who did not come themselves sent special envoys. 

sages of condolence came even from states so far away as Japan, 
and Prince Bismarck, speaking in the Reichstag on this subject, 
named especially, as touching evidences of sympathy, “ee re- 
ceived from this city. 








EMPRROR PREDERICK Itt. AP LUNCHEON WITH IIIS TWO YOUNGEST DAUGHTERS IN THE 
GARDEN OF THE VILLA ZIRIO THE DAY APYER THE DEATH OF EMPEROR WILLIAM. 





